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“Tf 
only I'd 
known 

it was on, 


You have probably said that at one time or another. 
Perhaps it was when you read the reviews of 
Granada’s plays, like ALL MY SONS, A MEMORY OF 
TWO MONDAYS, GARDEN OF LONELINESS OF NO FIXED 
ABODE; or after one of Granada’s special shows 


like HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE LAW or weekly 
programmes like SEARCHLIGHT and WE WANT 
AN ANSWER and entertainment programmes like 
“CHELSEA at nine’ which have introduced the 
world’s greatest artistes to television. 


Id 
have watched 
it!” 


Might we suggest you enter in your diary Granada’s next play 
ITV March 17th at 8.30 pm 


The Skin of Our Teeth by tuoryron 
WILDER will introduce to television drama MISS 
VIVIEN LEIGH. You will also see George Devine, 
Margaret Rawlings, Ruth Dunning, David McCallum, 
Perlita Nielson. Thornton Wilder’s famous comedy 
is a saga of the human race, as represented by George 
Antrobus, his wife, and two children, and their general 














GRANADA TV 


utility maid Sabina. The Antrobuses have survived 
fire, flood, pestilence, a hundred depressions and 
a thousand wars, They are the true offspring of 
Adam and Eve, victims of all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. They have survived each calamity by the 
skin of their teeth. The play is a tribute to their 
indestructibility. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


WHEN ONE DOOR SHUTS, another opens. The 
amnesty terms for members of EOKA were pro- 
mulgated, the line was drawn beneath the last 
item in the Suez account, and in Central Africa 
violence flared, states of emergency were anh 
nounced, political parties banned, plots discovered, 
minorities of agitators denounced, dissidents 
arrested, deportations carried out and contradic- 
tory statements issued. The House of Commons 
spent most of the week discussing these develop- 
ments, and the Prime Minister’s return from 
Moscow with (or, as some would say, without) 
something to show for his visit was pushed farther 
and farther down the page as the days went by. 
Other places where business was as usual included 
Cape Canaveral, the latest moon-rocket from 
which was lost for some time and eventually turned 
up 30,000 miles off course. 


* 


MARCH CAME IN LIKE A LAMB with the warmest 
days and nights since last ‘summer.’ But the sun- 
shine could not illuminate the darkness of events 
in the Central Africa Federation. The deportation 
by the Federal authorities of a Labour Member 
of Parliament from Northern Rhodesia, while the 
Governor of Nyasaland was prepared to allow 
him there, caused considerable stir in this country, 
but the shooting-down of at least twenty Africans 
in Nyasaland speedily made it clear that there 
were graver events taking place. There. was no 
sign on the part of anybody, from Sir Roy 
Welensky to the Colonial Office, of any policy 
save that of screwing the lid down tight and sitting 
on it. 


bag 


THE LESS EXPENSIVE NEWSPAPERS, having been 
bending over backwards to sympathise with Mr. 
Macmillan in the failure of his mission to 
Moscow, suddenly fell flat on their faces in de- 
claring that it had been a wild success, In fact, it 
seemed unlikely that anything practical had come 
out of the talks, though the Russians finally agreed 
to a Foreign Ministers’ meeting to discuss the 
future of Germany. Since they showed no signs 
of budging from their position on the subject, it 
was not expected that the meeting, if it ever took 
place, would have much to show when it was over. 
But President Eisenhower greeted the returning 
Prime Minister with an invitation to visit the 
United States. 
* 


ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS returned to Cyprus amid a 
triumphant welcome from upwards of 150,000 
Greek Cypriots. He paid tribute to the courage 
and devotion of EOKA, many of whose members, 
released a matter of hours previously, were there 
to hear him. In the course of his speech he pro- 
moted Colonel Grivas to General, and Grivas, 
whose movements had for some days been uncer- 
tain, is said to have agreed that he would leave 
Cyprus for Greece as a return for his amnesty. 


* 


THERE WAS NO SIGN of an early end to the Ford 
strike at Dagenham, where something like 10,000 
men were now not working as a result of the strike 
by some 300 of them. The leaders of the unions 
concerned met with little response to their call 
for a resumption of work, and there were requests 
for the strike to be declared official. The Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, in the throes of its 
Presidential election, grew more and more em- 
barrassed. 


* 


THE CONTROVERSY over the ITA space-drama con- 
tinued. The resignation of the Director of Drama 
of the Company concerned was given six months 
ago for personal reasons. In fact, it had no con- 





nection whatever with this production, as pre- 
viousl y implied. He remains as Director of Drama 
a September next, when his resignation takes 
Cilect. 
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ANOTHER ALGERIA 


NTIL the Nyasaland Congress was outlawed 
Une its leaders arrested, and the troops 
opened fire in Blantyre, the Nyasaland riots were 
oddly lacking in real violence. It seemed that both 
the Nyasaland Government and the Africans 
were taking care not to go too far and might 
have settled their differences but for the influence 
of the Federal Government. Newspaper reports 
of ‘African mobs’ evoke horrifying pictures in 
minds brought up on Kipling and Henry Newbolt; 
but these were fairly good-tempered mobs and 
were only doing a good deal more peaceably what 
the Chartists were doing in Britain little over a 
century ago, and for very much the same reasons 

under-privilege and under-representation. It is 
tragic that the Federal Government seems to be 
succeeding in drawing the British and Nyasaland 
Governments into agreement to repeat all the 
mistakes of that epoch. 

The great objection to Federation is that it 
extends the influence and attitudes of Southern 
Rhodesia (where Britain has had no power since 
1923) to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
where we have vast responsibilities. The policy 
of violent lunacy which began with the arrest of 
Southern Rhodesian congressmen seems to have 
won the day in the whole Federation and has led 
to the expulsion of Mr. Stonehouse, the proclama- 
tion of an emergency in Nyasaland and the arrest 
of Dr. Banda and other Nyasaland Congress 
leaders. It means that the Federal Government’s 


determination to retain the present rigid edifice 
of Federation has overridden the more flexible 
policies of the Nyasaland Government; that Sir 
Roy Welensky’s obsessive determination to create 
a Great White Dominion out of a Federation has 
been foisted on the uncertain counsels of the 
British Government. To what extent the Federal 
Government is prepared to defy Britain is still 
not apparent, but it looks as if it is prepared to go 
a long way. Nor must we forget that there is a 
large South African Army to the south and that 
nothing could please Dr. Verwoerd better than 
accept an invitation to send it in to assist in keep- 
ing order. Britain’s main concern must be with the 
Northern Territories and it is absolutely vital to 
maintain their Protectorate status and safe- 
guard their African inhabitants from Southern 
Rhodesian domination. If this means cutting them 
out of Federation entirely—and the panic, 
impatience and racial immoderation shown by the 
Federal and Southern Rhodesian Governments 
in handling the present difficulties makes this in- 
creasingly likely—it must be done. 

It is barely credible that in the same week as 
Archbishop Makarios made his triumphal return 
to Cyprus, the old unprofitable roundabout of 
repression and deportation of National leaders 
should have been started in Central Africa, The 
parallel with Cyprus, however, is not exact. Unless 
the Government changes course, it will have 
created not another Cyprus but another Algeria. 


ORDERS ARE ORDERS 


N Bournemouth Mr. Nigel Nicolson and in 

Norfolk Sir Frank Medlicott are being frozen 
out of the House of Commons at the end of this 
Parliament, while in Belfast strenuous efforts are 
being made to get rid of Mr. Montgomery Hyde. 
Much has been made of the constitutional issue 
raised by constituency associations deciding to 
change their Member because they dislike his 
policies, and Burke’s famous speech to the 
electors of Bristol has been much quoted. But 
although the general behaviour of the con- 
stituency associations of Bournemouth East and 
Norfolk Central has been churlish and un- 
pleasant they have acted within their constitu- 
tional rights. It is not the constitutional issue 
which is important; nor is it the constituency 
associations who are primarily at fault. 

Mr. Nicolson and Sir Frank Medlicott were 
against hanging, but it was Suez which is the 
prime cause of the quarrel between them and 
their associations, (Although Mr. Montgomery 
Hyde was an abolitionist, he was a strong Suez 
man; but his trouble seems to be as much due to 


his views on Sir Roger Casement, naturally an 
explosive subject in Ulster, as anything else.) In 
many constituencies the Conservative associa- 
tions are largely in the hands of retired officers. 
To them, loyalty to the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive Party and loyalty to Britain are identical, with 
the result that any deviation from the party line 
is unpatriotic and disloyal. They have fought and 
would fight again for Britain to the last degree of 
sacrifice, and they regard any disloyalty, by which 
they mean disobedience, in the face of the enemy 
as a crime. How were these gallant men to know 
—as a would-be prospective Bournemouth candi- 
date belatedly put it—that the Suez ultimatum was 
‘fraudulent’? How could they be expected to 
realise that the seven different reasons given by 
the Government for the Suez intervention were 
a pack of lies from start to finish? 

It might have dawned on them if even one 
Cabinet Minister had resigned; and such a resig- 
nation would have protected the back-bench 
rebels. A Cabinet Minister was prepared to resign 
over the release of Archbishop Makarios (who 
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will resign when Dr. Banda returns in triumph to 
Nyasaland?) and another over the level of 
Government expenditure. But over Suez the 
innocent stuck with the guilty. Although there 
were Ministers who felt about Suez much as did 
Mr. Nicolson and Sir Frank Medlicott, and who 
were not consulted about the invasion, they failed 
to resign, And the effect of the two ministerial 
resignations that did take place, those of Mr. 
Nutting and Sir Edward Boyle, was largely 
neutralised by the first leaving politics altogether 
and the second rejoining the Government almost 
immediately. The members of the associations 
therefore saw an apparent unity at the top, and 
only a very few pockets of disaffection locally. 
(Only eight Conservative MPs dared to abstain in 
the crucial vote.) Naturally they thought these 
pockets should be mopped up, and mop them up 
they have, though in Bournemouth the operation 
has been a remarkably messy one. 

Finally, none of the Conservative leaders has 
yet (in public) admitted that the Suez invasion 
was wrong. Indeed Mr. Macmillan twice last year 
affirmed that ‘Suez was sound, honourable, and 
justified.’ Such conduct has not always been the 
rule in British politics. Mr, Gladstone told his 
constituents in 1885 that the humiliations Great 
Britain was suffering in Egypt should be regarded 
as divine retribution for the crime he had com- 
mitted when he had ordered the bombardment of 
and invasion of that country in 1882—an invasion 
which was almost as inexcusable but much more 
successful than that of 1956. 

Not only, then, did the leaders of the party 
deceive the constituency associations about Suez, 
not only did those of them who disapproved of 
it not have the courage to go through with their 
resignations, not one of them has had the grace 
even to hint in public that Suez was anything but 
a sublime exercise in the art of making peace. In 
these circumstances to blame Major Grant and 
his comrades in arms for having a short way with 
Suez dissenters is like blaming a piano for being 
out of tune. The issue at Bournemouth and 
Norfolk has been political not constitutional, and 
it is the party leaders, not their supporters, who 
should be condemned. 

Up to Suez the Conservative Party could 
plausibly claim that it had inherited the liberal 
tradition. True, it had begun to fall into the bad 
old ways over Cyprus, and it was very markedly 
less liberal over hanging than its opponents. 
Nevertheless it seemed, by and large, more up- 
to-date, rational, and liberal than the poor old 
Labour Party with its trade-union war-horses, 
its formidable amazons, and its tribal taboos and 
ritual, Suez changed all that. No longer can the 
Conservatives claim to be more liberal and 
tolerant of dissent than their opponents. If the 
party has not yet become a para-military organisa- 
tion, it is not the fault of its leaders. The far 
right forces in it have been enormously streng- 
thened, A civilised attitude on hanging dr on 
homosexuality which would formerly have been 
tolerated is now likely to be frowned upon. It 
is very difficult for a candidate to be adopted 
unless he is pro-Suez, pro-hanging, and anti- 
Wolfenden. The MPs who have been recently 
elected have at best been undistinguished, and the 
Tory candidate at Harrow East is indistinguish- 
able from Major Grant except that he was in the 
Navy instead of the Army. An illiberal attitude 


among the party leadership encourages the party 
rank and file to be illiberal, This means that they 
choose reactionary MPs who will in turn make 
it more difficult for the Conservative leaders to 
take liberal measures, It also means that ‘liberal’ 
Conservatives do not feel inclined to play any 
part in their local associations, which strengthens 
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the grip of those whose political thinking is half 
a century behind the times. This may not matter 
at the next election. The Labour Party, after all, 
is also fifty years behind the times. But unless 
Lord Hailsham or somebody else acts soon, it 
will have a profound effect on the prospects of 


the party and the country in the next twenty years, 


Manufacturing Martyrs 


By T. R. M. 


HE strong measures taken by the Southern 

Rhodesian Government—mobilising reserv- 
ists, declaring an emergency, and making the 
Southern Rhodesian Congress _ illegal — were 
caused less by any real threat to public order than 
by the panic of a European population outnum- 
bered ten to one by Africans, and an opportunist 
desire to use this occasion to ‘clean up’ Congress 
and consolidate European privilege for a little 
longer. The Government has arrested several 
hundred Congress leaders, presumably in order to 
hold them under emergency powers until it has 
framed legislation by which to imprison them for 
longer terms. It is inconceivable that Congress 
presented a threat of insurrection, or even a 
‘Nyasaland situation, at present, pathetically 
under-organised and without resources as it is. The 
grudging acceptance of subordination has become 
too ingrained in Southern Rhodesian Africans by 
sixty years of European conquest and occupation 
for them to act like the more independent N yasa- 
landers. And these hundreds of arrested Congress 
‘leaders’ must be incredibly small fry, for the 
Southern Rhodesian Congress does not contain 
more than a dozen leaders in any real sense of the 
word. 

Congress is a political party representing Afri- 
can aspirations, not a secret society. It is no more 
subversive or clandestine than the Labour Party 
in its early days, and its aims are revolutionary 
only within the same constitutional limits. It has 
no formal connection with the Nyasaland Con- 
gress and cannot even be accused of causing 
trouble there. Its only crime is that it has dared to 
push African claims to fair and equal treatment, 
to the partnership promised by Federation, upon 
a European oligarchy which accepts African in- 
equality as axiomatic. 

The most pungent and tragic folly of the South- 
ern Rhodesian Government is the arrest of Guy 
Clutton-Brock, one of the most distinguished men 
in the Federation and one of the most progressive 
and successful farmers. He is a deeply committed 
Christian. He is a man of formidable power in 
mind and body with the relaxed tolerance and 





The Steel Inquiry 


Last November the Spectator set up a 
Commission, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. D. N. Chester, Warden of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, to inquire into the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the nationalisa- 
tion of the Steel Industry. The.Commission 
has completed its inquiry and its report 
will be published in the Spectator 


Next Week 
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humour, the charm and the understanding of other 
people that goes with wisdom. He has thought 
deeply on social and political questions and acted 
on his findings. As Agricultural Officer for the 
Mashonaland Diocese he has built what was, ten 
years ago, 10,000 acres of derelict mission land and 
a depressed African village at St. Faith’s Mission 
Farm, Rusape, Southern Rhodesia, into a flourish- 
ing co-operative of 12,000 acres with assets, apart 
from land, of £50,000 in the hands of a mixed 
African and European village council with an 
African chairman; a community centre with a 
vigorous cultural and educational life; a physio- 
therapy clinic run by his wife, which has rescued 
hundreds of African children (and some Euro- 
peans who were prepared to be treated in a Kaffir 
joint) from the crippling effects of polio and cere- 
bral palsy; an engineering schooi for African 
apprentice mechanics: and a centre of harmoni- 
ous, creative and absolutely equal practical co- 
Operation and personal relations between black 
and white, whose light has shone far beyond the 
boundaries of St. Faith’s. When he decided the 
place could get on without him he resigned the 
Directorship and his wife handed the clinic over 
to an African physiotherapist. 

He did not need to be a firebrand to dis 
cover that the position of Africans in Southern 
Rhodesia was not comp*‘ible with the idea of 
partnership, the claims of a Christian conscience 
or the demands of a stable society, and when the 
Southern Rhodesian Congress was refounded in 
1957 as an interracial party, he was one of the 
few Europeans to join. Publicly arraigned by the 
then Prime Minister for subversion, he answered 
in a speech which the Central African Examiner 
hailed as ‘the best political speech of the year’ 
(going on to say that its advice must be heeded ‘if 
we don’t want to play into Russian hands and end 
our dream of a British Africa for ever’) and said, 
‘In dealing with this problem of Congress and the 
Common Man, who in this country is African, 
government should not be obsessed with prevent- 
ing disturbance but with creating good will. If 
capital is put into improved human relations. they 
will attract capital to the country. Congress should 
pursue constitutional and constructive ways to the 
utmost limits of human endurance. Resort to force 
sets back the cause of the Common Man and 
opens the way to the dictator. The ways of reason- 
able dealing must be opened. not closed.’ 

Clutton-Brock’s case is important because it 
shows that anyone who tries honestly to practise 
partnership—the official policy of the Federation 
—or to apply the demands of a Christian con- 
science or the elementary European principles of 
social justice in Southern Rhodesia must end ia 
gaol for subversion. 
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On the Soviet Switchback 


By CYRIL RAY 


s I was strolling along the Nevsky Prospekt 
A —a phrase I have long waited to be able to 
begin an article with—two Leningrad lads 
accosted me with broad smiles on their broad 
faces and the statement, rather than the question, 
that | was an Englishman. 

‘Mr. Macmillan a good man, yes?’ 

My Russian is hardly equal to conveying fine 
shades of meaning, so I gave them da, da. 

‘Mr. Khrushchev a good man, yes?’ 

Oh well, in for a penny, in for a pound, and I 
threw in an extra da for luck. 

‘Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Khrushchev good 
friends, yes?’ 

Seeing that this was a mere forty-eight hours 
after Mr. Khrushchev had taken to toothache 
rather than accompany Mr. Macmillan to Kiev 
(and then recovered in double-quick time, to re- 
ceive an Iraqi delegation), and the very day after 
Mr. Mikoyan, echoing in an Armenian accent his 
master’s Ukrainian voice, had slapped Mr. Mac- 
millan down at Rostov-on-Don, my da, da, da 
was diplomatic enough for a Foreign Office 
spokesman. Yet I was, perhaps, nearer the truth 
at that moment than I thought I was, for Mr. 
Mikoyan had turned up in Leningrad to smile 
away his Rostov speech as a trifling matter of 
electioneering (I do so hope he gets in) and to 
take pot-luck at luncheon with Mr. Macmillan. 

Of course, one or two dizzying descents on the 
Soviet switchback still lay ahead of Mr, Mac- 
millan. The scene at the Kremlin reception on 
Monday could have come from a Marx Brothers 
film of the golden age. St. George’s Hall, 
all white and gold, and crystal chandeliers, was 
filled with diplomatists and a collection of diplo- 
matists’ dames so dowdy (and I am not referring 
only to the locals) as to move an American corre- 
spondent to observe that it was the only reception 
he had been to where you couldn't tell the English- 
women from the others. What nobody at the re- 
ception can have expected was that Mr. Khrush- 
chev, between the canapés and the concert, would 
offer yet another non-aggression pact—and would 
seem ready, indeed, like an insurance salesman 
with a soft prospect, to produce a pen in one hand 
and reach into his inside pocket with the other, 
murmuring, ‘And I happen to have a proposal 
form with me, if you wouldn’t mind signing just 
here,’ 

The Prime Minister whispered to the Foreign 
Secretary, and the Foreign Secretary whispered to 
the Ambassador. The Ambassador crooked a 
finger at a senior Foreign Office official, and the 
senior official tiptoed through the crowd to con- 
fide instructions, behind his hand, to a junior 
Foreign Office official, who made a wide sweep in 
the opposite direction, looking as elaborately un- 
concerned as though he were after the duchess’s 
diamonds. It may only have been that Mr. Mac- 
millan had suddenly remembered that the notes 
for his reply were in somebody else’s pocket, but 
it looked as though he had been taken by surprise 
—not that his features betrayed any such emotion 
—and when he did come to make his circumlocu- 
tory rejection of Mr. Khrushchev’s kind offer, 


Moscow 


there was,one hushed moment when you could 
have heard a brick drop as the interpreter fumbled 
agonisingly through his notes, and then realised 
that Mr. Macmillan was making something up as 
he went along. 

Not that Mr. Khrushchev can have expected for 
a second that Mr. Macmillan was able to accept 
any such pact. We had walked out of one Anglo- 
Soviet treaty (or so the Soviet Government told 
us) by walking into NATO, and if we intended to 
take Mr. Khrushchev at his word we should have 
to walk out of NATO again, and the Americans 
walk out of Britain. Why Mr. Khrushchev ever 
flew such a kite it is impossible to guess, unless 
this, too, like his previous speech, was meant 
chiefly to impress his own people—an intention 
that Mr. Macmillan would find it not too difficult, 
perhaps, to understand, however cross it may have 
made him at the time. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Khrushchev feels that he has got all he ever ex- 
pected to get out of the Macmillan visit by the 
promise of a trade mission, and Mr. Macmillan 
has got in return an agreement (which itself shows 
the need for a freer access by British draftsmen to 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage) that ‘interchange 
of people and knowledge on this basis is leading 
towards greater mutual understanding, friendship 
and peace between the British and Soviet peoples’; 
an intensive course in Soviet ballet; and an assort- 
ment of more tangible gifts that include a history 
of Moscow University in Russian, a naval officer’s 
dirk that may yet come in useful ai Cabinet meet- 
ings, and an elk’s head to hang in the hall. 

Having myself once asked Mr. Macmillan on 
television—but this was in Southampton—to tell 
me the date of the next election, I winced to hear 
of his telling Mr. Robin Day of ITN, who asked 
him the same question at the mass international 
press conference here, that he was the wrong man 
putting the wrong question in the wrong place— 
Mr. Macmillan having already disconcerted his 
interlocutor by twice sharply asking him his name 
as he stood up, thus unkindly indicating—though 
he has been interviewed by Mr. Day—that he was 
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less familiar with those spectacles and that bow 
tie than the autograph-hunters at Gatwick Air- 
port. Altogether, it has been a tiring and an 
exasperating time for the Prime Minister, even 
though he has not had to put up with the ministra- 
tions of Intourist, the State organisation that looks 
after us reporters, and is popularly supposed to be 
Eisenhower’s secret weapon (‘Under Lenin, 
revolution; under Stalin, repression; under 
Khrushchev, Intourist,’ is the already rather shop- 
worn jest that is bandied about our skyscraper 
hotel), or had to wrestle with Moscow’s inter- 
national telephone exchange, like most of my 
colleagues, to try to make a first edition. 


All the same, Mr. Macmillan had had his own 
burdens to bear. In that flash of asperity at the 
Hall of Journalists one could guess what it must 
be like to be subjected to alternate slaps on the 
wrist and pats on-the back; three ceremonial visits 
to the ballet in three widely separated cities in 
four days (and in Kiev you have to stand through 
the Ukrainian national anthem as well as the other 
excessively familiar two), when all you really want 
is to curl up with your bullet-holed copy of 
AEschylus; and to have nothing to show for it at 
the end but the discovery of what is in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s mind that we have heard about 
every time Mr. Macmillan has opened his mouth, 
as though this were a thought-reading act doing a 
fortnight’s provincial tour. 


The offer in the Soviet Note of a Foreign 
Minister’s Conference? Well yes, but Mr. Khrush- 
chev had never quite shut the door on such a 
meeting, and the one now offered is trimmed tight 
to the Soviet pattern, with its proposed inclusion 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia, with its suggestion 
that this is the level on which Britain now finds 
herself, and its establishment of parity with the 
West, which Mr. Macmillan will now have to try 
to sell to the Americans. 


This will no doubt be greeted at home by a 
chorus of complacent imperialists asa triumph for 
the sophisticated Mr. Macmillan over the cunning 
but essentially naive yokel, Nikita Khrushchev. 
For there will certainly be people who would be- 
lieve that, because they would wish to. The truth is 
that Mr. Macmillan, over here, is out of his class. 
He tried hard on television on Monday night, but 
he is out of his class even as a bore in public; any 
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of the guides who, one after the other, lest they, 
too, should become exhausted, battered him with 
statistics at the Kiev Exhibition of the Advanced 
Achievements in National Economy of the 
Ukraine, could beat him hands down, and with 
yawns to spare. Russian television audiences must 


Westminster 


Tuere is only one thing I like 
better than a good, juicy row after 
Question Time, and that is two 
good, juicy rows after Question 
Time. And on Monday my fav- 
ourite dish was on the menu. The 
last time I criticised the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer (I think | 
suggested that his apparently im- 
minent beatification might be a 
little premature), an old friend of 
mine took me out to lunch and 
politely told me, between the 
sweet and the coffee, that | had 
been guilty of a wild and un- 
principled attack and a dirty smear which no 
journalist of integrity could possibly have perpe- 
trated. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as will 
be seen from this, is a man who arouses strongly 
maternal feelings in the most unlikely breasts 
(well, my friend had just become a father), and | 
suppose if I go on criticising him 1 shall end up 
by having the boys with the moleys call on me 
one dark night. Ah well, I never was particularly 
fond of these ears; and in any case will my friend 
maintain that the wholly incomprehensible jargon 
in which the Chancellor's statement about the 
Anglo-Egyptian financial agreement was couched 
was entirely coincidental? Or will he not at least 
entertain the thought that the Chancellor might 
have passed it thankfully, on the grounds that it 
disguised as far as possible, certainly from those 
hearing it for the first time without the text in 
front of them, the full extent of this last demi- 
debacle added as an appendix to the larger 
debacle of the Suez invasion? I know that nobody 
in the Treasury can write English, but I think a 
slightly subtler explanation is required for the 
following piece of gobbledygook : 

The Agreement is not concerned with inter- 
Government claims the validity of which is not 
admitted on either side. The two Governments 
have. however, agreed in a simultaneous exchange 
of notes to the mutual waiver of such claims. 

Anyway, the Chancellor having read his state- 
ment, he could hardly complain if those few 
Members who had managed to follow it rose to 
draw attention to some of its shortcomings. Mr. 
Harold Wilson led off for the Opposition with a 
phrase or two (‘the lunacies of the last two and a 
half years’) which were happily less Gaitsmanlike 
than might have been feared, and it was fascinat- 
ing thereafter to watch the Chancellor busily 
rubbing his cwn nose in the mess. Mr. Wilson had 
described the negotiations as ‘humiliating.’ Mr. 
Amory rejected the description, but then said that 
he had no doubt ‘that both parties were losing by 
the deadlock and that both parties stand to gain 
by the settlement.’ Referring to the £50 million 
(or, as some say, £60 million) gone up in smoke 
with the installations of the Canal Base, the 


be more inured to ennui than any other television 
audience in the world: Mr. Macmillan must have 
come as light relief, and his figures on British 
motor-cycle production are now, no doubt, the 
subject of small talk at every dinner-table in 
Moscow. 


Commentary 


Chancellor naively said, “When there is only one 
possible user, it is quite impossible to set any value 
on an installation of that kind.” Of course, the 
Chancellor's position was not an enviable one; the 
Government at the time made its lies, and he must 
now bed upon them. Still, | could find no sym- 
pathy for his obvious discomfort when Mr. 
Grimond asked, to a thunderous Opposition cheer, 
‘As one of the reasons given by Her Majesty’s 
Government for this expedition was the protection 
of British property in Egypt, may we take it that 

. the Government themselves will make up the 
difference between the sum offered by the Egypt- 
ians and that which was finally agreed was lost by 
the individuals?” Mr. Amory, not surprisingly, 
would not agree that Mr. Grimond could take 
anything of the sort, and was promptly given a 
going-over by all sorts of rough fellows like Lord 
Hinchingbrooke and Major Legge-Bourke. In fact, 
only a spectacularly imbecile contribution by Mr. 
Bevan lowered the temperature and enabled the 
Chancellor to get away with being badly mauled. 
But even Mr. Bevan, who does not know much, 
ought to know more than to say that ‘those who 
support the Government in this country are largely 
drawn from the propertied classes.. Those who 
support the Government in this country, like those 
who oppose it, are largely drawn from the working- 
classes—five minutes with the voting figures at the 
last election show that it is a mathematical impos- 
sibility for anything else to be the case—and the 
brilliant scarlet hue taken on by Mr. Gaitskell’s 
face at his comrade’s gaffe shows that he, at any 
rate, knows it. 

But the meat course was yet for the eating. Ex 
Africa semper aliquid noisy; and this week the 
House of Commons lived up to it in fine style. 
The first of the three explosions took place imme- 
diately after the Suez nonsense, and right pale the 
sands of the Nile looked beside it. Mr. Cuthbert 
Alport, who would make a good Lord Advocate 
in a lean year, set the match to the first with his 
statement on the Stonehouse Affair (let me tell you 
that / knew Mr. Stonehouse in the days when he 
was standing for Burton-on-Trent and told the 
local Executive that he didn’t drink beer). Mr. 
Alport’s statement contained some surprising 
things, not least the fact that it was he, and not 
the Colonial Secretary, who was making it; though 
since the Government's contention was that Mr. 
Stonehouse’s deportation was a matter for the 
Federal Government alone, they could hardly 
have done other than put the Commonwealth 
Relations Office up to answer questions about it. 
It was immediately clear that the CRO was going 
to give every aid and comfort to the Federal 
Government in its merry project for squirting 
high-octane petrol on the fire, and that if the 
Federal Government wanted to deport Mr. Stone- 
house, or anybody else for that matter, it could 
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look for assistance to Westminster, and not look 
in vain. That being so, Mr. Alport could hardly 
be expected to offer any criticism of the deporta- 
lion proceedings, but there are ways and ways of 
indicating one’s support for this kind of measure, 
and the way he chose would hardly have been out 
of place in a speech by the Foreign Secretary, 
‘Since my noble Friend the Minister of State for 
the Colonies will not be visiting Nyasaland at 
present, he said, ‘it would not be practicable for 
the hon. Member to do so.” No explanation of this 
fantastic remark was forthcoming, and we were 
left to conclude either that Nyasaland had been 
overrun with a plague of tsetse-fly, and it was 
therefore necessary to send the Minister of State 
there to test conditions, on the grounds that if a 
tsetse-fly wouldn't bit the Earl of Perth, it wouldn't 
bite anybody, or possibly that some of these reach- 
me-down rois soleils (rois satellites, 1 suppose you 
could call them) really do think that nobody is 
allowed to go anywhere unless they have previ- 
ously been there themselves. 

Anyway, the gunpowder went up with a whoosh 
at that point. Mr. Grimond, for the second time 
in twenty minutes, lanced the boil with as deft a 
wrist-action as I have seen for some time, pointing 
out that Mr. Stonehouse was being deported pre- 
cisely because he is an MP. And even Mr. James 
Griffiths had the target nicely lined up in his sights, 
when he demanded an answer to the two vital 
questions: why was the statement not made by 
the Colonial Office, the department responsible for 
the Nyasaland Protectorate, and why was it in- 
opportune for Mr. Stonehouse to go there because 
the Earl of Perth wasn’t going? And at that point, 
with everything ready for the lynching-posse, a 
loud, vacuous bray was heard, and Mr. Fenner 
Brockway was in on the act. Mr. Brockway, bless 
his halting wits, moved the immediate adjourn- 
ment of the House, and saved the day for the 
Government. The tactical incompetence that can 
be displayed by men who have been in the House 
as long as Mr. Brockway passes belief; for a full 
hour thereafter they yeiled and screamed ‘Point of 
order,’ endeavouring to budge the Speaker from 
his decision that Mr. Brockway’s idiotic ™ »tion 
could not be accepted, and the whole point of the 
affair was buried beneath the trivia of a procedural 
wrangle. I am, as readers will know, a tolerant 
man; but Mr. Brockway would make an oyster 
leap into the air and a giraffe howl with rage. 

They got their adjournment debate the next day, 
but by then the men with the darkness had arrived 
to put the candle out. Mr. Lennox-Boyd pro- 
duced the rabbit of plot and massacre from Sif 
Roy Welensky’s hat, but could not—to put It 4s 
delicately as possible—entirely stifle suspicions 
that the hat was being talked through and the 
rabbit was suffering from myxomatosis. If a plot 
to massacre the Europeans had been known about 
for some time, Mr. Lennox-Boyd owes us an 
explanation of the statement by the Governor of 
Nyasaland as recently as Monday that there was 
no need to proclaim a state of emergency. 

In the last instalment—the censure motion of 
Wednesday—the almost desperate calm of Ml 
Callaghan’s opening contrasted luridly with the 
prolonged smear, smelling of very old red her- 
rings, dragged across Mr. Stonehouse’s trail by 
Mr. Alport, who seemed to have forgotten the 
custom ‘that Members do not make personal 
attacks on other Members without their victims 
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being present, or at any rate warned. Mr. Alport 
used all the proper smear phrases—‘either deliber- 
ately or through ignorance,’ ‘while I am not for 
one moment suggesting’—and had busily ferreted 
round for twistable bits of this and that from Sir 
Eldred Hitchcock and other useful souls. But he 
really went too far when he suggested that Mr. 
Stonehouse had been unwise to make a speech 
under the auspices of the African Congress in view 
of the fact that that body had been banned the 
following day. 

But it was on Tuesday evening, as the second 
debate ran its predictable course, that the shadows 
that were lengthening outside seemed to have 
crept inside too. ‘Tonight,’ said Mr. Grimond, ‘we 
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have heard the argument which we always hear 
—that this is a matter of a small disaffected 
minority, that the majority are unswervingly loyal 
to the Goverhment, that it is a question of intimi- 
dation.’ As he spoke, and as Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
most movingly spoke an hour later, the years slid 
back to the dying days of peace in 1939. It was no 
longer a question of the mad cycle of repression 
and surrender, or even of the Bourbons who will 
not learn; it was, in a very real sense, the end of 
the world. How many will die before this week’s 
work is undone? More, I fear, than will stand up 
on the Government side of the House and admit 
that they were wrong. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


has contributed an article on 

the Black Diaries of Sir Roger 

Casement. In order to write 
X Act—simply by reading the 
ee latest book on the subject 
which is freely published in English in France. 
mation, since he certainly knew that the diaries 
were covered by the Act, and to receive such 
information knowingly is an offence. Any Case- 
book, yet by the fiat of the Home Office, which 
will answer no questions and supply no reasons 
to justify its action, the book is apparently forever 
more damning demonstration of the absurdity 
of the whole Act than the Home Office’s insistence 
on regarding these fifty-year-old diaries as docu- 


F ON ANOTHER PAGE Brian Inglis 
this article, he has, I think, in- 
fringed the Official Secrets 

Under Section 2 (2) of the 1911 Act, he seems to 
have been guilty of ‘receiving’ prohibited infor- 
ment.expert, like Inglis or René MacColl, would 
naturally not miss the chance of examining this 
to be forbidden reading matter for any British 
subject. It would be difficult, I feel, to find a 
ments as vital to the safety of the realm as any 
H-bomb blue print. 
* 


* * 


IN AN ILLUMINATING article in the current number 
of the National and English Review Lord 
Altrincham discusses the reactions to his speech 
last month, in which he suggested that the Queen 
should reside in, rather than merely tour, other 
parts of the Commonwealth—evidently the speech 
was much better received abroad than it was 
here. Lord Altrincham repeats his view that ‘as 
Head of the Commonwealth the Queen is not 
dependent upon the advice of any national Prime 
Minister: she . . . should not be afraid to pro- 
claim the principles of the Commonwealth even 
though she might on occasion, by so doing, fall 
foul of individual governments.’ This seems to 
me to be a dubious constitutional doctrine. The 
title Head of the Commonwealth only came into 
being because India was not prepared to accept 
the monarchy but, in order to stay in the Com- 
monwealth, agreed to recognise the Monarch as 
Head of the Commonwealth. If India had not 
insisted upon becoming a republic, King George 
VI would have become King of India and would 
not have been called Head of the Commonwealth. 
And he would of course have had to act accord- 
ing to the advice of his Indian Ministers just 





as he had to act according to the advice of his 
British or other Ministers. It would surely be odd 
if, because some of the Commonwealth countries 
insisted on becoming republics, the monarchy had 
become more powerful than it would have been 
if every member of the Commonwealth had re- 
mained a monarchy. 
* * * 
THE IDEA Is all the odder in that Lord Altrincham 
combines it with the idea that the Commonwealth 
‘should stand for definite principles—anti-racial- 
ism, parliamentary government, universal suffrage,’ 
etc. Even if he is right to take it for granted that 
parliamentary government is necessarily the best 
form of government for everybody, which I 
doubt, and right in thinking that the Common- 
wealth should stand for definite principles, which 
I more than doubt-—-if Lord Altrincham’s prin- 
ciples were strictly applied, Ghana, South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia and Pakistan would have to 
be driven out—these principles would not mix 
well with an arbitrary Head of the Common- 
wealth. 
+ + + 

‘CARE TO MEET YOUR SUB-CONSCIOUS?’ asked the 
heading in the Sunday Express. Though not very 
confident that an introduction effected by that 
paper would necessarily lead to a_ profitable 
friendship between me and my sub-conscious, I 
glanced through the twenty questions they set. 
Most of them seemed to me to be based on glaring 
non-sequiturs and false analogies. However, it 
seemed probable that the basic theme of the quiz 
—the more intolerant you are, the less balanced 
you are—would be accepted by most people. Later 
I was discussing the quiz with a friend from the 
north and we discovered an odd discrepancy 
between the two editions we had read on Sunday. 
Question Nine in my edition asked, ‘How many 
of the following do you think are morally wrong?’ 
and listed subjects from ‘(a) Sunday sports’ to ‘(h) 
capital punishment.’ His Question Nine posed 
the same query but the subjects ran from (a) to 
(i). The extra subject was at (e) and obviously a 
last-minute attempt had been made to scratch it 
out. Nevertheless, it was still possible to glimpse 
the word ‘Pornography.’ Presumably Miss Dee 
Wells, the author of the questionnaire, has rather 
different views on the sub-conscious from Mr. 
John Gordon, their resident expert on the subject. 
But it would never do to have the great anti- 
pornography crusader suggesting that opposition 
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to pornography, in the words of the summing-up 
at the end of the test, springs from ‘a shy, mousy 
type whose life is controlled by suppressed hate 
and real rage.’ 
* * * 

THE SHAMELESS WAY in which the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation puts American 
interests before technical interests was well illus- 
trated when the United Kingdom delegate had to 
withdraw the proposal that the short-range navi- 
gation system known as Decca should be recom- 
mended for standardisation. The Americans have 
sunk a great deal of capital in the VOR-DMET 
system, yet it is recognised by nearly all pilots 
and technical men with. experience of both 
systems that the Decca navigator, with its simple 
pictorial presentation of the aircraft's position, 
is greatly superior, In fact the French institute 
of transport has said that it is the only system that 
could cope with the high densities of jet traffic 
to be expected in the future. So in ICAO as in 
IATA (the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion) American pressure is determining the tech- 
nical future of the world’s airlines, and these two 
bodies are rapidly becoming a serious obstacle 
to a full realisation of the engineering possibili- 
ties. I’ find it ironical that the British taxpayer 
should be contributing to ICAO. Last year the 
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w=, -- K@ In the very first over a smart 

ee — return by my Uncle Angus 
y) from pierna fina y profonda 
struck the brim of an umpire’s 
sombrerazo, tipping it over his 
eyes. He at once declared the 
light unfit for play; and both 
teams retired to the refreshment 
tent, where several bottles 
elapsed before my uncle could 
telegraph the routine demand 
for reinforcements which is a 
feature of cricket tours. 





He still maintains that the 
message was garbled in trans- 
mission; but the selection com- 


Warming my feet before a Yule 
log and my cockles with a glass 
of Vintners’ Choice, while listen- 
ing to the cricket score from 
Australia, I was reminded that 
my Uncle Angus, under the 
benign influence of this same 
noble sherry, had once been 
moved to express his gratitude 
by introducing cricket into 
Spain. 


His touring side was received 
with cordial apathy, until « fast 
bowler chanced to remark that 
he always started with three 
slips and a gully while the shine 
lasted. Eleven Andalusians, 
sleeping nearby, thought he 
said ‘three sips and a gulp while 
the wine lasted’; and a match 
was quickly arranged. 
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mittee received an urgent 
request for an all-rounder who 
could mix full-bodied stuff with 
the occasional drier one, and 


. who must be accompanied by 


a reliable opener. 


Our usual contributor having 
precipitously (and temporarily, 
we hope) laft us soon after writing 
our last advertisement, we take 
the opportunity to publish the 
above First Prize-winning entry 
to the recent Mackenzie Com- 
petition by Mr. G. Allderidge o 
Chelmsford. 


Watch for details of a new 
Mackenzie Competition : First 
Prize—a holiday to Spain 
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estimated amount of the direct contribution, apart 
from the many associated costs, was £114,000. 
* a * 

COLLECTING BUTLERISMS has become a favourite 
sport among politicians and students of the House 
of Commons. A Butlerism is an innocent, off- 
the-cuff compliment which is intended to decorate 
the recipient like a medal but which, when 
pinned to his chest, is suddenly seen to be pro- 
truding through his shoulder blades. Having 
learned the value of the Butlerism to collectors, 
Mr, Butler has been artificially restricting their 
production—though they still crop up at his off- 
the-record conferences with the press. Last week, 
however, another prize specimen slipped out at 
a meeting of the Oxford Tory Association. 
Announcing that he would send a message of 
support from himself and his audience to the 
Prime Minister in Moscow, he commented: 
“With this support, God knows what he will do 
with Mr. Khrushchev on Monday.’ 
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Advertising Must Advertise 


By ENOCH POWELL, MP 


HEN my generation came out of the war into 
ret in 1945-46, laisser-faire waS a very 
dirty word indeed. If anyone threw it at the Con- 
servative Party we whipped it smartly back again, 
like a hand grenade with the pin out. In the 
present Prime Minister’s speeches of those years 
there was a passage which kept coming over and 
over again and which seemed better every time 
we heard it—about how the Conservative Party 
in the nineteenth century was confronted by the 
‘clever people’ who knew how to improve the 
world, and how the Conservatives said, ‘But it 
can't be right that women and little children,’ 
etc., and how the ‘clever people’ (the /aisser-faire 
Liberals) retorted in a superior way, ‘Ah, but you 
don’t understand about these things: it will all 


Practice makes perfect—or does it? For most of us, the task 
becomes no easier however often we attempt it, but a bank 
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No one would claim that laisser-faire is yet a 
suitable inscription for the judiciously blank 
banner under which the Tory lion advances to 
V for victory. But few also would dispute that 
over the last twelve or thirteen years laisser-faire 
has grown much less offensive. What with show- 
ing that ‘Conservative freedom works’ and with 
making ‘the customer always right’ once again, 
and what with One Nation announcing that 
‘Change is our Ally,’ a lot of people in a lot of 
places have been rediscovering uses and even 
beauties in the laws of supply and demand. 

The reassuring picture of Conservative politics 
in the nineteenth century no longer escapes 
criticism; voices ask whether the real guilt (if 
any) of the Conservative Party between the wars 
was not its addiction to rationalisation; and 
Members who forced reluctant governments to 
denationalise steel and road transport, to break 
the BBC monopoly and to end the Supplies and 
Services Acts, look around and wonder what to 
be after next. Nor are there lacking those who not 
only answer in the affirmative, but are prepared 
to argue—if you allow them three-quarters of an 
hour cold—that Jaisser-faire has its rightful place 
near the centre of the Tory Party’s ‘organic con- 
cept’ of the nation and society. 

Just at this moment comes the current debate 
on advertising, to put the question and divide 
the Ayes from the Noes; for a man’s attitude to 
advertising is the acid test of whether he really 
believes in the free economy, the sovereignty of 
the consumer and all the rest. 

There is no free economy nor consumer's 
sovereignty without a market. In the modern 
world there is no market without advertising. 
From packaging and window display, through 
all the gradations of personal and printed appeal, 
to the coveted peak-hour ‘spots’ on television— 
advertisement ceaselessly creates and re-creates 
markets, the indispensable setting of all free 
economic action, the bringing of the choices to 
the attention of the chooser. Mark well those who 
suspect advertising or would curb or limit it: 
they are those who have no faith in economic 
freedom or would end it. A study of advertising 
just published* puts the matter in an epigram: 

The coin that has the sovereign consumer on 
one side carries the image of the salesman on 
the other. Salesmanship, both commercial 
and political, is universally practis*d in 
societies and distinguishes them from tyrannies, 
where personal choice. again both commercial 
and political, is confined to taking or leaving 
what suits those in control. 

The market which advertising helps to create 
in modern conditions is imperfect—as every other 
market in real life has been since the world began. 
At some moments the very success of an adver- 
tising campaign for a particular brand may even 
make the market more imperfect. But the process 
is self-correcting. Advertising creates no mono- 
poly where it is not already present, and a true 
monopoly has no need to advertise. The con- 
tinuous presentation to the public of alternative 
brands, and indeed of alternative satisfactions, re- 
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* ADVERTISING IN A Free Society. By Ralph 
Harris and Arthur Seldon. (Institute of Economic 
Affairs, 18s.) 
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forms the pattern of the market before it has 
time to harden: if an antidote is needed to adver- 
tising we have it ready to hand—in more adver- 
tising. It is no accident that in markets where a 
few giant firms are being challenged by smaller 
firms it is the advertising appropriations of the 
latter which are much the larger in proportion. 

‘But how wasteful to spend millions of pounds 
on pushing at us alternative, but almost identical, 
articles, one of which we should be bound to 
buy anyhow, and perhaps cbeaper if the adver- 
tisements had not to be paid for!’ This is the 
gravamen, no doubt, of the case against, but so 
pitted with errors and fallacies that it is hard to 
know where ta begin. 

Selling, like conveying, is an integral part of 
production. The hand or brain which brings the 
existence or availability of an article to the atten- 
tion of the consumer is as useful as those which 
fabricate it in the factory or transport the raw 
materials. In the process which ends with the 
consumer’s satisfaction there is no logical break. 
The better the existence and the availability of 
the things the consumer wants are made known 
to him, the more satisfaction he will get from 
his resources, because the more informed will be 
his choice. Indeed, a rising standard of living 
implies that ever new wants are being called into 
consciousness and then enabled to be satisfied. 

Certainly, if only one article of each kind were 
brought to the attention of consumers, less would 
need to be expended on this element in the process 
of production. But the consequences are easy to 
predict and unpleasant to contemplate: variety 
would diminish instead of constantly increasing, 
improvements (especially if small or gradual) 
would be discouraged, innovation would be at a 
discount, competition within the one commodity 
would disappear and prices—would they really be 
likely to fall? 

There is waste in advertising; of course there 
is. There is also waste in transport, in assembly, 
in fabrication, in every aspect of production; 
nor will it, in the nature of things, ever be 
eliminated entirely. The practical question is how 
best we car ':cep it down towards the minimum 
—the minimum, that is, consistent with advertis- 
ing performing its function. The answer is, by 
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giving the advertiser every incentive to get value 
from his expenditure. High taxation, here as with 
all costs of production, is a strong disincentive: 
the Chancellor, as the saying goes, pays for half. 
But let no one jump to the conclusion that adver- 
tising should therefore be treated specially for 
tax purposes. The costs of bringing the product 
to the attention of the purchaser, in whatever way, 
are costs undertaken in order to earn the profit 
which is taxed. It is no function of the tax system 
to interfere with the commercial judgment of the 
profitmaker and by disallowing some kinds of 
costs or by picking and choosing between them 
to decide ex cathedra what pays and what does 
not. If high taxation makes for waste in business 
costs, the remedy pretty clearly lies elsewhere. 
Above all, a sense of proportion is called for, 
and it is useful to remember such facts as that 
the advertising costs of Shell and Esso represent 
less than 4d. per gallon, or that the aggregate of 
the expenditure on all forms of advertising in 
Britain probably does not amount to much 


Saintly 


By BRIAN 


HAVE been reading a copy of The Black 
Diaries,* an account of Roger Casement’s life 
incorporating some of his private and public 
writings. In it are printed for the first tirne two 
of three diaries which have been circul iting in 
typescript for several years; copies, allegedly, of 
diaries found in Casement’s former lodgings after 
the outbreak of the. First World War; diaries 
which, it has long been held, were forged. 

I have always thought it unlikely that they were 
faked in their entirety; the task would have re- 
quired the services of a forger of such skill and 
such industry, coupled with a mind fertile to the 
point of mania, that the then Government would 
undoubtedly have found better use for him. If 
they were determined to smear Casement, after 
all, there were far simpler ways to do it. Nor does 
the theory that the diaries were genuine, but that 
the homosexual passages were interpolated later, 





‘I tell you live theatre is on the way out!’ 
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more than 5d. in the £ of consumer expenditure. 

Advertising, like all other salesmanship, is 
persuasion. In business or in politics it is not the 
duty of the persuader to provide, even if he could, 
an academically complete and accurate statement 
of all conceivably relevant facts. He would never 
persuade if he did; and as long as he has no 
monopoly of persuasion, the dangers are remote 
and negligible in comparison with the benefits. 
This is not a defence of falsehood or deception. 
The same public which has a right to be allowed 
to choose between alternatives commended to 
it by competing interests has also a right to be 
protected against bad faith and against informa- 
tion dangerously wrong or defective. 

The necessary contro! of advertising for this 
purpose, both by statute and by custom, affords 
no ground for those who would control it because 
they fear or dislike the market which could not 
exist if it were hampered or suppressed. To claim 
that a market should be honest is the opposite 
to demanding that it should be closed. 


Sinner 
INGLIS 


any longer seem plausible; though obviously this 
cannot finally be disproved until experts are 
allowed to examine the documents. The evidence 
now points to the conclusion that Casement had 
homosexual appetites, which increased and be- 
came more varied as he grew older: which he 
indulged whenever opportunity offered; and 
which he -recorded in a kind of sexual shorthand 
in his private diary. 

To say this is not to deny the existence of 
curious discrepancies in the evidence, such as the 
different descriptions of the diaries given by 
people to whom they were shown, and the incon- 
sistencies in Sir Basil Thomson's account of the 
circumstances in which they were discovered. But 
discrepancies of this nature are not unusual in 
such cases. That Sir Basil was later tried and 
convicted for an act of public indecency com- 
mitted in a London park naturally aroused 
suspicion; but his numerous versions show no 
more variation than might be expected from a 
man seeking to cash in as often as possible on 
his war-time exploits. In his desire to make a 
good story better, and to show himself in a 
favourable light, he resembles many a more dis- 
tinguished memoir-writing warrior. 

There remains a possibility to which I was 
drawn before reading this book: that Casement 
was recording hallucinations—that he was the 
victim of alluring visions of small boys, as a monk 
may think himself host to naked lovelies in his 

* By Peter Singleton-Gates and Maurice Girodias., 
I am not here concerned with the book; only with _ 
the diaries; but it is to be published by the Grove 
Press, New York, at $7.50 on April 28, and it was 
published on February 23 by the Olympia Press, 
Paris, in a limited edition; the only difference being 
that the third diary is included for the benefit of 
those ‘who have a serious reason to read it.’ It 1s 
omitted from the American edition, partly because 
it contains dry accounts of domestic expenditure, 
partly because ‘it is too excessive in tone when deal- 
ing with personal experiences.’ For those who have 
the serious reason, the cost will be 5,000 franca. 
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cell. The Attorney-General, surprisingly, leant to 
this theory, believing that ‘Casement’s own 
account of the frequency of his performances was 
incredible and of itself suggested that he was 
labouring under a hallucination in this respect’ 
—this being the only charitable opinion of F. E. 
Smith's recorded in the whole affair. But the 
diaries, though they show Casement may well have 
been the victim of delusions—in the sense that he 
might imagine an invitation where in fact the 
youth was only jingling coins in his pockets or 
smiling to himself—do not read at all like the 
work of the unaided imagination. 

* ” * 

For many years the Casement Diaries issue was 
kept alive mainly because a few of his fellow- 
countrymen were convinced that an investigation 
would rehabilitate him. This is now no longer a 
tenable view (it has never been held, incidentally, 
by Irish governments, which have always been 
convinced of Casement’s guilt; so that British 
governments have had the excuse that to reveal 
the truth would be construed as an unfriendly 
act to a neighbour). But recently the campaign 
has been taken up by people in England who 
are less concerned with whether Casement was or 
was not a homosexual than with expiating their 
country’s guilt for the treatment he received. Their 
argument is that an investigation is needed 
because no government should be allowed to 
behave as shamefully as Asquith’s did, using the 
diaries as a way to silence public opinion in 
England and America, to prevent any agitation 
mounting for a reprieve (in their hatred of Case- 
ment they could not see that they could have 
destroyed him utterly by sending him to an 
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asylum: whereas for the brief pleasure of hanging 
him they added a new and influential hero-figure 
to the Irish roll of patriot dead), and then refusing 
to allow them to be investigated. In retrospect, 
it is incredible that F. E. Smith, who had made 
treasonable overtures to the Kaiser only a few 
years before (‘If the Home Rule Bill is passed, 
we shall consider ourselves absolutely justified 
in asking and rendering assistance at the first 
opportunity to the greatest Protestant nation on 
earth, Germany, to come over and help us’), 
should not merely have prosecuted Casement, but 
also have been allowed to smear his reputation, 
and to keep it smeared; like a Port Said dirty- 
picture vendor, Smith used to show copies he 
had of the diaries to shockable Irish visitors like 
Gavan Duffy: he even left the copies around 
where his schoolboy son could read them. And 
whatever excuse there may have been for refusing 
an investigation before, there can be none now 
that the typescript has been published; the only 
conceivable reason for refusing it would be that 
there is, after all, something to hide. 

But there is a further reason why the diaries 
should be investigated; to find out how a man of 
Casement’s ability and integrity should have 
become what he did become. It is significant that 
the diaries have little erotic impact; partly because 
he was writing for himself and not concerned to 
peddle indecency, but mainly, I suspect, because 
they read like an account of the symptoms of a 
disease. Casement was sick, as a drug addict is 
sick; he was a criminal only as an addict is, to 
assuage his compulsion. It seems probable that 
he began to gratify his tastes in places where such 
conduct aroused no moral censure, until gradu- 
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ally they took a hold on him so that he could 
no more control himself than can a chronic 
alcoholic. But whatever the truth about his 
disease, however sordid its symptoms became, it 
is impossible to think of Casement as totally 
depraved or vicious. Twice in his career he sacri- 
ficed comfort and health, and went out at the 
risk of his life to collect the evidence necessary 
to bring to an end atrocities that were being 
practised; first in the Congo, and then in the 
Putumayo area of South America. Of his intense 
humanitarianism, and of the benefits it brought, 
there can be no question; if he was a sinner, he 
had also a better claim than most of his con- 
temporaries to be called a saint. That he was 
no psychopath indulging his whims is obvious 
from his poem: 

I only know ‘tis death to give 

My love; yet loveless can I live? 

| only know I cannot die 

And leave this love God made, not I. 


There was not then, and still is not, any specific 
for the symptoms from which he suffered; but 
had he been able to look for sympathetic under- 
standing earlier, he might at least have been able, 
as addicts often are, to learn how to avoid the 
occasions which give rise to them. And through 
these diaries, painful though it may be to some 
people to realise how a man of nobility and 
courage can be unable to resist such sexual urges, 
it may be that Casement will become a force in 
yet another humanitarian campaign—one which 
would have been very dear to his heart: to find 
ways by which the community can be induced 
to regard those who feel ‘this love God made, not 
I’ with sympathy and understanding, instead of 
with revulsion. 
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Roundabout 


Steam-heat 
THE NEEDLE on the wall 


pointed to 110° Centi- 
grade; imperceptibly it 
crept up to 115. The 
white-coated attendant 

came and 


} threw water on 
to the stones 
on a stove in 
the corner; as 

~ 


the new steam 


reached them, the two sweating forms on the 
raised benches panted slightly. The sweat poured 
off them and dripped through the slats on to the 
floor. The pinewood walls sweated too—sweated 
resin, and a memory of forests, and other saunas 
a long way off from London’s Haymarket. 

The memories hung in the almost unbreathable 
air: a little sauna-house beside a lake in spring, 
and Finns running out to leap into a lake barely 
free of the winter's ice . . . of Finnish ladies, 
incorrigibly formal, sitting naked side by side 
and still addressing each other as ‘Lecturer’ or 
‘Assistant-Office-Manager’ ... the matchless 
photograph of the entire Finnish Parliament in 
1939, in the Parliament sauna: cabinet ministers, 
assistant secretaries, back-benchers, leaders of 
opposition parties—and not a stitch of clothing 
among the lot of them . . . one bather remem- 
bered the story of an asylum sauna in a small 
country town: one of the patients had seized a 
whole bucket of water and thrown it on the 
stones, creating a wave of steam which had 
blasted door and door-frame two metres out into 
the snow. The other remembered sleeping in a 
sauna, as in a guest house, and waking at mid- 
night to hear the spring cuckoo still calling across 
the lake. 

With eyes closed, with only the smel] of pine- 
wood and the heat talking, the little London sauna 
seemed in Finland; the rumble of traffic and the 
clink of heels on the pavement came through 
distantly, like the faint household noises of break- 
fast breaking the thin sleep of early morning. 
But once outside in the washroom, it was London 
again, and everything a little brisker and more 
clinical than it might have been in Finland. No 
rag rugs on the floor; no children pouring buckets 
of water over each other; no prospect of a 
coffee-party to follow. 

In fact, not more than a quarter of the people 
who go to the Haymarket sauna are Finnish; and 
many go as much for the expert massage that 
follows as for the steam-bath alone. Some are 


Turkish-bath addicts who find sauna less ex- 
hausting—after sauna you feel remote, a little 
intoxicated, but not tired. It is good for hangovers, 


early colds and depression; bad for heart con- 
ditions and hair styles. Here, it. costs 15s, a time 
without massage, though regular steamers get a 
cut rate. Everything is firmly organised by three 
brisk masseurs, of whom only one is a Finn; stoves 
are heated by electricity, not birchwood, and 
everything is spotlessly clean. 

Anyone who goes in hope of a hint of a 
Nameless Orgy is likely to be disappointed. 
Indeed, the one detail that is missing is the vasta, 


the bunch of leafy birch twigs with which the 
Finns beat their skins to remove the dirt. Perhaps 
it is too difficult to get fresh birch twigs in 
winter; or perhaps the Finnish tourist people are 
anxious not to shatter the incurable illusion of 
those who believe that the vasta represents Flagel- 
lation and Vice. Actually, the vasta is no more 
erotic than soap and fills exactly the same func- 
tion. But in the teeth of all the evidence, of the 
protests of Finn after Finn after Finn, the British 
apparently go on thinking the sauna a den of 
sex. At 110° Centigrade—we really are a very 
romantic nation. 


Soft-soap 

AS IN SOME FERVENT evangelical temple of the 
Arts, the question What Think Ye of Television? 
hung in the air above the press conference. The 
goddess, Miss Vivien Leigh, sat in state, flanked 
by her acolytes, the journalists. With nothing but 
tea to distract them, they posed, repeated, begged, 
walked round and re-worded the question; and 
Miss Leigh, about to try the medium for the 
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first time, returned oracular obscurities to all of 
them. At her feet, with clicking and nudging and 
much kicking of shins, the photographers made 
their engraven images. 

In The Skin of Our Teeth, Miss Leigh is ta 
play the eternal Psyche, the eternal temptress, 
the eternal goddess of you-know-what. Miss 
Margaret Rawlings is to play a Cassandra-like 
gipsy—and at the back of the crowd the gipsy 
was having a lot of fun. While the goddess per- 
force returned all the right answers, the gipsy 
swapped TV gags with the Scottish press. ‘Como,’ 
mused the Glasgow Bulletin, ‘is a detergent with 
its own built-in laxative.” ‘And do you know 
the one about the cereal?’ retorted Miss Rawlings. 
‘They only show you a scrap of it, all smothered 
in cream and fruit and stuff. It is called “The 
breakfast food the kiddies not only lap up— 
but keep down.”’ : 

The goddess moved over and embraced the 
gipsy—and then even she popped the question: 
‘What do you think of TV, dear?’ 

‘It’s awful,’ said the gipsy with candour. ‘While 
you're trying to act, people walk about and read 
the sports page and drink tea and cut their nails 
—they never do that in the front row of the 
stalls.” 


The Hand that Cradles the Rock 


By ALAN BRIEN 


ALL gall is divided into three 

parts. So it is not surprising that 

be ~~ there should be three kinds of 
dramatic critic. Mr. Alan Dent 

no a while ago netted and classified 
” them. He announced that there 
was the critic who had some- 

thing to say and a lively and 
provocative way of saying it. There was the 
critic who had nothing to say and a lively and 
provocative way of saying it. And there was the 
critic who had nothing to say and a dull, vulgar, 
or dead way of saying it. 1 think all of us in 
the business would hope to be in one of the first 
two, and the maxim ‘Metaphysician, heal thyself’ 
should be poker-worked and hung round our 
necks. Mr. Dent missed out a fourth, and even 
more tragic, category—the critic who has some- 
thing to say and an obscure and sibylline way 
of saying it. The last kind is rare in newspapers 
for obvious reasons. No one is obliged to study 
dramatic criticism as he would study a set text 
for an examination. The reader soon gives up 
dipping into the really suety critic whose one over- 
cooked idea rumbles around in his brain pan like 
a damp dumpling in a stew. But he may find 
difficulty in deciding which of two critics really 
has a message worth considering behind the 
flickering neon of his prose style. Levity is the 
soul of wit, and the explosive pun, the blinding 
image, the convulsive joke, the hypnotic button- 
holing soliloquy can equally conceal matter or the 
lack of matter. To judge the accuracy of a critic’s 
aim it is necessary to have seen not only the easiest 
but also the most elusive of his season’s targets. 
Too many critics are like Turgenev’s hunting dog 
—which pointed brilliantly, stalked impeccably, 


retrieved tenderly, but had absolutely no sense 
of smell. Turgenev grew fond of his maladjusted 
dog as readers grow fond of their maladjusted 
dogmatists. Some even begin to swear that they 
can sniff the same non-existent scent and sense 
the same imaginary moments of high drama and 
deep philosophy as the nose-less critic can, But 
the fourth brand of critic has few fans. He is 
printed.only in magazines whose writers barely 
outnumber their readers, in books which never 
leave the university library. He remains an aban- 
doned quarry from which occasional rugged 
lumps are mined secretly at night by lesser men 
and then washed and sifted to provide a genuine 
nugget of knowledge in the glittering shop window 
of their knowingness. 

In a week without any professional perform- 
ances, it is worth considering some critics in 
stiffer covers who embody in varying degrees the 
four categories of criticism. M. Antonin Artaud ~ 
is probably in the last section. I had read half of 
The Theatre and its Double* before 1 discovered 
from the blurb that he had died in 1948 after 
nine years in an insane asylum. I realised sud- 
denly that I was reading the manifestos of a 
madman when I had thought I was reading the 
ravings of an idiot. I immediately began to pay 
respect to his opinions. Exactly what sort of 
theatre would emerge if M. Artaud’s inflam- 
matory sedition awoke answering fire in the bellies 
of our producers and managers, I do not know. 
His opening essay compares the drama to the 
plague—but only the plague is described in 
marrow-chilling detail of charred tongues, bloody 
membranes and hardened pus. In a later essay, 
he lays about the theatre of yesterday with a 
murderous meat-axe while chanting the praises 
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One of the world’s most powerful transformers, built by English Electric for the Tennessee 


Valley Authority, U.S.A., being unloaded at New Orleans. Its capacity is 345 MVA, and it 
will transform the 22.5 kV output of the generators to 161 kV for long-distance transmission. 


EN ROUTE FOR TENNESSEE 


its power will be felt back home in Britain 


LARGE English Electric transformers like this are regularly 
shipped to all corners of the globe. They benefit the countries 
that buy them, and they benefit Britain too. 

FIRST, they earn us valuable foreign exchange with which we 
can buy imports of food and raw materials. 

SECOND, by helping to distribute power more widely, they 
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English Electric supplies motors to the largest and smallest countries in all 
parts of the world. Here is a battery of totally enclosed fan-cooled motors, 
driving ring spinning frames in a cotton mill at Manila in the Philippines. 


contribute to the prosperity and therefore the buying-power of the 
countries in which they are installed. 

THIRD, the skills and techniques English Electric acquires in 
solving problems for Tennessee—or Tanganyika—can then be 
applied to projects elsewhere, whether in Britain or abroad. 

As well as making equipment fo distribute power—such as trans- 
formers and switchgear—English Electric makes plant to generate 
power—from coal, oil, gas, water, and from the atom. Power for 
the largest industries and smallest communities. 

English Electric also makes equipment /o use power—from electric 
locomotives to refrigerators and washing machines. 

More power for everybody—more economically generated, more 
efficiently distributed, and more widely used. . . that is the business 
of English Electric now. 
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of his new ‘theatre of cruelty.’ This is drama 
where actors and audience are ‘victims burnt at 
the stage, signalling through the flames.’ It stages 
events and not men. It is a kind of electric trance 
with the spectator in the centre surrounded by 
spectacle. It weaves sounds, lights, rhythms, 
gestures, images, fireworks, masks into an epilep- 
tic code which has no Key. The ‘theatre of cruelty’ 
seems to be a De Mille dress rehearsal of the 
Apocalypse played for keeps. M. Artaud’s prac- 
ts nonsense. His theories, concentrated in 
hallucinatory epigrams, are full of un- 
expected revelations. Though they are more likely 
to inspire directors than to enlighten critics, they 
breathe a hungry passion for a dangerous theatre 
which burns like a blow-torch. 

Harold Clurman’s Lies Like Truth? is also born 
out of a passion for a distinctive kind of theatre. 
Mr. Clurman was one of the founders of the 
Group Theatre in New York. He has been both 
director and critic and, he says, ‘I take meney 
seriously and I take art seriously, but I find it 
hard to swallow the confusion of the two with- 
out mocking both.’ This collection of reviews 
written between 1947 and 1957 shows his double 
vision in action. As a director, he examines the 
total impact of each performance with stereo- 
scopic eyes—he sees words become people, he 
sees people become ideas, he sees ideas become 
emotion, he sees emotion enrich words. As a 
critic, he searches for the human significance 
hidden within all the elaborate mechanical make- 
believe of stagecraft. His criticisms are always 
considered, intelligent reports. He has something 
to say. But he has neither ‘a lively and provoca- 
tive way, nor an obscure and sibylline way, of 
saying it. He might be giving evidence before 
a Royal Commission. Published in a weekly 
paper, his reviews must have been enormously 
valuable: first, to the players; second, to his 
fellow-critics; and, third, to his readers. But no 
one would ever be fired to rush out and catch 
the next performance. 

The collected reviews and essays of Mr. Walter 
Kerr,{t drama critic of the Herald Tribune, are 
first of all the work of an immensely skilful and 
engaging journalist. They have that easy, unbut- 
toned, drawling ease which British readers insist 
on regarding as ‘typically New Yorker. There is 
a strain of donnish, almost pedantic, erudition 
below the surface, but it is never allowed to 
obtrude in the conceited, long-haired manner of 
the British intellectual. Every polysyllable is 
balanced by a couple of slangy colloquialisms. 
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Mr. Kerr, despite the hard work he has put into 
his digging, is determined to suggest a lazy man 
stirring the topsoil with a spoon. Never must the 
American reader be allowed to think that the 
theatre might be a dangerous, sap-filled, deep- 
rooted plant which is sprouting through his 
living-room floor and pushing against the roof of 
his bedroom. Mr. Kerr is a bright, witty, well- 
read, middle-brow critic—a breed unknown in 
British popular newspapers. Like many New York 
critics, he is over-concerned to demonstrate his 
knowledge of the financial mechanics of the com- 
mercial theatre, rather as if he were afraid he 
might otherwise be dismissed as a dilettante who 
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didn’t know a gross from a twofer. It seems to me 
that critically he has a weakness for the fine, 
flimsy curlicues of poetic writing and a blind spot 
about the merits of relentless matter-of-fact 
demolition of social hypocrisy. But, once your 
own personal measurements are calibrated against 
his scale of values, Mr. Kerr becomes a man well 
worth knowing. Pieces of Eight deserves its place 
beside his earlier book How Not To Write A Play 
on the bookshelf of any enlightened theatre- 
goer. 
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A Surfeit of Generals 


By PETER FORSTER 





THe other night the BBC 
allotted half an hour at a peak 
viewing time to an _ elderly 
soldier whose exploits on tele- 
vision once led Randolph 
Churchill to dub him ‘the tele- 
boy general.’ This time Sir 
Brian Horrocks was talking 
about David Stirling, the ‘Phantom Major’ of 
the desert in the last war, who at present works 
for racial amity in Africa. It was the first instal- 
ment of a new Horrocks series on Men of Action. 

The way in which heroes, like Stirling and 
Cheshire, have turned since the war to good 
works is clearly a promising subject, one that 
might tempt and provoke, say, Rebecca West. 
Horrocks, however, was concerned with little 
more than Stirling’s raids on enemy airfields, and 
he even had a working model airfield for demon- 
strations. But this, too, played a small part, for 
most of the half-hour was devoted to the camera 
in close-up on Horrocks himself. Anything less 
like television would be hard to imagine, but 
clearly the assumption was that Horrocks is in 
himself a sufficient spellbinder. Personally, the 
charm of his unctuous drone escapes me—indeed, 
at times I was unsure whether this was actually 
Horrocks or Alan Melville impersonating him. 
Equally the celebrated mannerisms quickly pall 
on me, though there was a splendid moment when 
eight fingers and two thumbs had to convey that 
256 aircraft had been destroyed. ‘Not by a flicker 
of an eyelid did Stirling betray what he 
was thinking to the men!’ throbbed Hor- 
rocks, eyelids flickering like mad. Later, 
describing a raid, he smote his breast with 
great force and said: ‘It was the real Nel- 
son touch!’ At the end, he confided to us: 
‘Somebody has got to do something about 
this African problem!’ 

Now what appals me about a pro- 
gramme like this is not simply the cheap 
emotional effects, nor even the fact that 
Horrocks seemed hardly to have met 
Stirling, but the kind of basic glee with 
which these old men go on fighting the war 
over and over again. (There was even a 
hint, at the end of Horrocks’s introductory 
article in Radio Times, that from these 
programmes we should learn useful lessons 











for ‘next time.’) Of course, it is interesting to learn 
what really happened at the time during the war, 
arid, of course, another war will not be avoided 
simply by banning books and talks about the last, 
but surely a start should be made somewhere on 
creating an atmosphere with less emphasis on mat- 
ters martial, with less retelling with relish what a 
party it all was? My own suggestion would be to 
start by keeping Horrocks off the screen except 
perhaps in panel games, where the manner would 
fit. I think we have had enough of generals lately. 
The war is over, gentlemen; we have moved on; 
David Stirling has moved on; why haven't you? 
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In the same way I should like to see the removal 
of those little films which Channel 9 shows on 
Saturday nights called ‘Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices,’ purporting to tell the true stories of cloak- 
and-dagger activities during the war. Here again 
the gorge rises, for men did actually die on such 
work and women were tortured and put in gas 
@vens: and not all the smooth speeches in the 
world from Sir Robert Fraser will convince me 
that it is anything other than contemptible that 
such heroism should be exploited to make ram- 
shackle vehicles for Ron Randell. 


There has been no very striking drama this 
fortnight. Ada F. Kay in No Through Line pro- 
duced a first half-hour of classic unintelligibility, 
with two apparently unrelated couples talking in a 
train and at a station: but then dramatists must 
please refrain from making dialogue while the 
train is standing at the entrance of the station. 
For Granada, Silvio Narrizano did all that could 
be ‘done for Arthur Miller’s Memory of Two 
Mondays, a re-creation of the New York office 
where Miller once worked. It suffered, as I find 
happens often with this dramatist, because while 
his conception and intention are obviously ad- 
mirable, the final result seems oddly remote; 
though moved himself, he does not move us, per- 
haps because the contrivance is too clear. 


The interview front has been livelier, In 
Panorama George Scott found a fascinating little 
world of professional puzzle-solvers, and John 
Freeman neatly allowed Robert Willis, the presi- 
dent of the TUC, to make a fool of himself 
defending the sending of workers to Coventry. 
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But Mr. Freeman comes over as rather a cold 
fish: not a question from him about the sheer, 
plain human misery that a man may feel when 
ostracised, and so, of course, not a word about 
this from Mr. Willis, who in five minutes must 
have managed to do the trade-union movement 
quite a notable amount of harm. In Tonight Lord 


Cinema 
* 
Shabbiness 
By ISABEL 
— A Matter of Dignity. (Curzon.) 


In spite of the weather (which, 
if you are talking of the most 
basic forms of poverty, means 
you can starve, for most of the 
year, in less chilly conditions 
than you would here), it is a 
great deal worse to be poor in 
a Latin country than it is to be poor in ours; 
because appearances matter so much more. 
Shabbiness is the great social sin, the great thing 
to be ashamed of; and unless you accept this 
it is hard to regard Michael Cacoyannis’s new 
film to reach us, A Matter of Dignity (‘A’ cer- 
tificate), as anything but an inflated tale of a 
family’s effort to keep up with the Joneses. 
Indeed, it must be hard for most people in this 
country to see where dignity comes into it. Where 
is the dignity of high living at the expense of a 
servant's unpaid wages? Or the dignity of enter- 
taining at the expense of the tradesmen’s rude- 
ness when the bills pile up? Obviously to a Latin 
audience there are far deeper implications in the 
family’s struggle to keep its social end up than 
we can hope to find. But Cacoyannis seems un- 
decided whether to play his theme for all it is 
worth, or to explain and modify it, to make it 
more palatable to his (nowadays large) inter- 
national audience. The result is it is a soft film 
that should have been granite; its moments that 
should have been tragic turned to melodrama and 
every situation given a convenient and unlikely 
solution. 

Chloe (Elle Lambetti, looking very different 
from her half-peasant role in A Girl in Black) 
is the daughter of supposedly rich, but in fact 
ruined, Athenian parents desperately trying to 
keep up their old standards in the face of inevit- 
able bankruptcy a month ahead. The mother 
(Athena Michaelidou), her thin and authentically 
tragic face worn by the ravages of such very 
trivial tragedies—losses at cards and so on—is 
determined somehow to put off the day of ruin; 
the father (Georges Pappas) almost longs for it 
and for the chance to ‘let go,’ abandon pretence 
and hope and effort. A chance of reprieve for 
them all comes when Nico, a millionaire nonen- 
tity, falls in love with Chloe and wants her to 
marry him; and although she has just fallen in 
love with another man she accepts. And then 
keeping up the pretence of riches becomes more 
urgently important, else Nico will know Chloe is 
nothing but a fortune-huater, the one sort of girl 
his family has always warned him against. But, 
in her secret life at home, where the pictures are 
beginning to come down from the walls and jewels 
to vanish into the pawnshop, Chloe commits an 
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Chandos was delightfully surly with Geoffrey 
Johnson Smith (why don’t more people turn on 
their interviewers?), but Derek Hart did a brilliant 
needling job on the chairman oi ...e Bournemouth 
Conservatives. After which, the men with guitars 
sang, with very straight faces, a song called 
‘Bourgeois Town.’ 


in the Sun 
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unforgivable sin that leads to a real—not a social 
—tragedy; and the shock jerks her out of her 
spoilt, fastidious ways into an understanding of 
the hollowness of her own and her parents’ values. 
And we leave the girl who could not face a bus- 
load of peasants weeping as part of a surging, 
excited crowd. 

This is hardly a conventional film ending, for 
Cacoyannis makes the fairly rare point that moral 
regeneration comes first and living happily ever 
after second. But he might have gone further and 
suggested that Chloe was hardly capable of 
arousing all the love she did manage to arouse 
in her earlier selfish and superficial days. Like 
most film heroines, she has enough emotional 
cushions to absorb most of the knocks that life 
can deal her; not only doting parents, friends 
andthe old family maid Katerina, but Nico, the 
adoring millionaire, Markos, the handsome and 
lovable ‘best friend’ from childhood, and the ‘real’ 
man she can love in return—all three men ready 
and free to marry her, the last one, though in his 
forties, conveniently a widower. So, emotionally, 
Chloe is well provided for, and far from walking 
off into miserable renunciation she is in fact 
walking off (presumably—and, incidentally, on 
money borrowed from Markos: film heroines are 
never really stuck) into the happiness of the 
marriage she longs for. 

The film’s main relationship, though, is not 
Chloe’s with one of her eligible suitors, but 
Chloe’s with Katerina, the maid (Eleni Zafariou), 
whose attitude to the family she has served for 
twenty years is very typical of Latin servants. 
In the face of their misfortunes she never 
criticises their absurd pretences, but continues to 
spoil and pet them and keep the truth and the 
daily unpleasantnesses as far from them all as she 
can; it is she who faces the sneers of the trades- 
men, who puts off creditors, who overworks and 
does without wages for months and even leaves 
her child in the mountain village she comes from. 
And then, when the child is desperately ill and 
Katerina needs money, it is Chloe who finds it too 
difficult or too embarrassing to raise. So Katerina, 
half-incredulous still, still lovingly grieved and 
ready to forgive, returns to see what has hap- 
pened, and finds the remains of last night’s party, 
and a chilly welcome from the family: at which, 
for a few moments, the film really breaks into 
life, as this obstinately devoted woman comes 
to her senses and sees what she has given her 
life to, sees the utter selfishness of the girl she 
has nannied from birth. And this, the discovery 
of the unforgivable in someone deeply loved, is 
perhaps the worst pain of all the sufferings love 
may involve, for love does not cease abruptly 
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with disillusion: if it did, if indifference took 
over at once, then disillusion would cease to 
matter. This is the sort of relationship you seldom 
find treated in films, the one that finally exposes 
the empty ‘dignity’ of the title. The boy-girl 
relationships are superficially handled; but this 
one has a tough, persuasive truth about it. 

With Bardem and with Fellini, Cacoyannis 
gives us a serious and melancholy view of 
Mediterranean living. Each director is as indi- 
vidual as his own country, yet the Latin gloom 


Art 


Whatever is 


By SIMON 


It has been suggested in these 
columns that portmanteau ex- 
hibitions of furniture, painting, 
silver, china and glass are best 
confined to definite schools or 
periods, and should not be 
allowed to ramble over the pro- 
ductions of one country during 
anything up to 2,000 years. The British Council 
has arranged an exhibition, in Paris, of English 
eighteenth-century furniture (pictures, silver and 
china playing a very secondary role on this occa- 
sion) which is a model of what this kind of show 
should be. The rooms are arranged chrono- 
logically, and as I walked from the rough grace 
of the style of William Kent, through’ the 
sophistication and polish of Robert Adam, to the 
bamboo and bulrushes of the Brighton Pavilion, 
I asked myself whether a piece of furniture could 
not give just as much pleasure as a fine painting. 

‘A painter,’ it would be argued, ‘paints the soul, 
and doesn’t have to mind the arms and legs.’ Yet 
Sickert was constantly remarking that the Greek 
word for painter was the one employed also for 
joiner, and similarities between the two métiers 
spring immediately to mind. Both painter and 
carpenter are subject to the rules of their media, 
whether these are oil paint, glue, wocd, canvas 
or varnish. Both have to have technical know- 
ledge of at least an elementary sort, otherwise 
the chair will collapse when sat on, and the paint 
peel off the canvas at the first change of weather. 
Stylistically, both are conditioned by the things 
habitually used, admired and despised by their 
families and friends from their earliest days to 
the moment they pick up the brush and the chisel. 
It is probably very unfair to say that an ébéniste 
is less capable of ‘communicating’ than a sculptor; 
he is merely subject to more numerous rules— 
six drawers must be in the chest, and four legs 
must be on the chair. A sculptor used to be sub- 
ject to at least one rule, which was that his figure 
should stand up by itself, but nowadays he can 
prop it up with iron, and we shall admire it if it 
tells us something interesting. In this we shall 
be quite right, but a man is not a philistine if he 
also notices that the piece is held up and together 
with wax, wire and bootlaces. 

The fallacy of modern esthetics, which stems, 
pace shades of Fry, and pace Mr. Bell, and pace 
for that matter the host of angry colonels of 
the 1910s and 1920s who knew their Brasenose per- 
fectly well, from Pater, lies in the belief that the 
Positive virtue in a work of art lies in an intuitive 
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is common to them all. A Matter of Dignity is 
social commentary more than tragedy: and it 
ends, like 7 Vitelloni, with social as well as moral 
regeneration in a’ young person’s escape from 
home. For the established way of life is 
untenable. 

A four-week Ingmar Bergman season is on at 
the Hampstead Everyman, including Sawdust and 
Tinsel, for anyone who likes to see Harriet 
Andersson, the extraordinary heroine of Summer 
with Monika, again. 


Well Made 


HODGSON 


flash, a unique something which possessed the 
artist at the instant of creation. Thus the im- 
portant fact to be learnt from a particular work 
concerns a unique moment of joy or terror, and 
has, in the final analysis, nothing to do with 
mood, events or a personal point of view; and it 
can only be communicated to an audience in 
absolute rapport with the artist. An artist cannot 
be husband and wife to everyone who looks at 
his work; but if such rapport has been established 
between, say, myself and Bernard Buffet (an 
unlikely eventuality) I will obviously be just as 
able to get the particular sensation I get from 
Buffet’s pictures if I go to the deserted street in 
suburban Paris that he took as a model. The 
‘flash’ is everything, the variations on the pic- 
torial theme, ultimately, nothing. 

I say all this without forgetting that in a pic- 
ture the intention is wholly different, and that in 
a chest of drawers, however good the carpenter, 
the result is infinitely more impersonal, and there- 
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fore less interesting. And as a footnote to a fine 
exhibition, I would mention that the piece which 
attracted most attention, despite competition from 
Brighton, was Romney’s Eton portrait of Charles 
Grey, and perhaps not only because the young 
man has all the attractions of being fresh, rich, 
pretty and proud, but because Romney can some- 
times be something more than grand or modish. 

To return to Buffet for a moment. He and 
Utrillo are the two bad painters with big ex- 
hibitions elsewhere in Paris now. His present 
show is devoted solely to views of New York. 
He is said to paint at night, so his colour is 
naturally even less important to him than it is 
of interest to us. He uses very heavy black lines 
for every detail in every picture, so his drawing 
appears heavily secure. He intends to communi- 
cate a barren, appalled view of life in all his 
work. He has his mood and he sticks to it. He 
has found that black and white spaces, crudely 
handled, suggest this mood, and he has stuck to 
this style, without any real alteration, and cer- 
tainly without any visible development, for some 
years. He became very successful after the war.. 
His pictures are very, very expensive. 

In London may be seen M. Hayden's gentle 
elegance, and, a pole apart, the Tate exhibition 
of New American Painting. The latter exhibition 
is concerned with a survey (for the period since 
the war) of the school loosely referred to (in these 
columns as much as anywhere!) as ‘abstract ex- 
pressionism.” London is finding increasingly 
frequent opportunities of seeing the painting of 
America since the war, and in this somewhat 
pedestrian collection may be found works by Sam 
Francis and Willem de Kooning which will im- 
press those who have seen Mr. Francis’s latest 
and, it seems to me, very gifted, work at Tooth’s 
last exhibition, 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THE increasing discrimination 
shown by Englishwomen (and 
men) in their kitchens is re- 
flected in the growing popu- 
larity of fresh herbs in place 
of the commercially packed, 
dried kind that frequently tastes 
like straw. (Not all dried herbs 
are useless, and I intend to mention some of the 
many good brands for use in the winter months.) 
The fragrance of fresh herbs can transform an 
otherwise undistinguished dish into something to 
please a gourmet: tarragon with chicken, basil 
and tomatoes (cooked or raw), potatoes sprinkled 
with dill, lamb roasted on a sprig of rosemary. 
Because the flavour of herbs comes from 
the volatile oils, which are released by crushing 
or cooking, all herbs are at their most effective 
when freshly picked. I have been experimenting 
over the past two or three years with plants and 
seeds in window boxes and a sink garden, and 
have succeeded in raising thyme (both the com- 
mon and lemon varieties), marjoram, tarragon, 
rosemary, basil (from seed), chervil, fennel, 
chives, sage and even mint and parsley. Anyone 
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with a few feet of spare ground can be more 
adventurous; my choice was limited to plants 
which would not grow more than twelve inches 
high. 

From the end of March to the end of May 
young plants can be brought from Roche (14 Old 
Compton Street, W1), and from two nurseries in 
the London area, the Clifton Nurseries, 5a Clif- 
ton Villas, Warwick Avenue, W9 (CUN 9888), 
and Landscape Ltd., 154 Finchley Road, NW3 
(HAM 3842). The Herb Farm, Seal, Ket, and 
Thompson and Morgan (Ipswich) will supply 
seeds and plants by post, and their catalogues will 
be sent on request. The average cost is about Is, 
to Is. 6d. a plant. 

To those for whom it is impossible or 
thoroughly troublesome to cultivate their own 
plants, Country Style (18 Ship Street, Brighton) 
will send fresh herbs at fortnightly (or weekly) 
intervals. From May onwards they will post a 
parcel of three assorted bunches (as the customer 
chooses) of the large variety of herbs they grow. 
They charge 3s. for this service, including postage. 
The herbs are as fresh as it is possible for them 
to be, being picked and posted in polythene bags 








on the same day, A simple arrangement, which 
Country Style naturally approve, is to send them 
a cheque for a month’s supply (or longer), speci- 
fying how frequently you would like them to 
deliver. R. Brooks and Co., of 27 Maiden Lane, 
WC2 (COV 2101), will supply fresh herbs on 
twenty-four hours’ notice, either by post or to 
be collected personally. Two reliable over-the- 
counter suppliers of fresh herbs are Continental 
Greengrocers, 85 Old Compton Street, Soho, and 
Harrods, as well as Roche. It is occasionally pos- 
sible, too, if you are lucky with your greengrocer, 
to buy some herbs locally, although for most kinds 
it is sensible to give a day’s notice. 

Dried herbs for winter use should be bought 
in small quantities. They keep their flavour 
longest if they are stored in airtight tins or glass 
jars. The Culpeper shops are good suppliers, and 
R. Brooks also sell well-dried herbs at Is. 3d. a 
jar. The quarter-ounce drums prepared by Aroma 
Culinary Products at 9d. each (the range obtain- 
able is wide) may seem unnecessarily expensive, 
but by buying in small quantities it is possible 
to use the herbs up.before they lose their savour 
and become so much useless green sawdust. They, 
too, will keep better transferred to jars. Jackson’s 
sell Rochias-Billon’s one-ounce tins at 2s. 6d. each. 
They are the most effective dried herbs I know, 
but there are only a few kinds from which to 
choose. Naturally the strength of herbs varies 
according to the variety: mint and bay leaves 
lose little of their scent and flavour in the drying 
process, while dried parsley is virtually useless. 

A useful addition to the kitchen equipment of 
anyone planning to make regular use of fresh 
herbs is an hachinette, a little bowl of close- 
grained wood and a crescent-shaped knife. They 
are on sale at various shops in Soho. As they are 
made in France, they are not exactly cheap, but 
the best bargain at 21s. 6d. is probably at William 
Page, 87 Shaftesbury Avenue, WI. In an in- 


triguing though practical essay in her book 
Summer Cooking, Elizabeth David points out the 
great many simple ways in which ordinary food 
can gain from the skilful use of fresh herbs at 
negligible cost. 
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Smoke in the Air 


By MILES 


SMOKING is an addiction, and 
like any other addiction it won’t 
be stopped by exhortation or by 
passing new laws. The tobacco 
consumption is going up; most 
people know that _ several 
papers, written by men who 
command respect, have been 
published in the medical journals, which tend to 
the conclusion that smoking and cancer of the 
lung are causally related; some doctors believe 
this; others don’t, and the final answer to this 
extremely important question is still unknown. 
Another causal agent blamed has been air- 
pollution. 

A distinguished medical statistician, Dr. Percy 
Stocks, has now produced some fresh evidence 
on the relation of mortality from cancer and bron- 
chitis to the amount of undissolved deposit and 
smoke in the air, There is, he says, a highly sig- 
nificant correlation between death-rates from 
bronchitis and lung cancer and both types of 
pollution, over the country as a whole. In areas 
of Lancashire, cancer of the lung is strongly cor- 
related with population density in adjacent dis- 
tricts, even when that of the area itself is held 
constant, and this would seem to point to the 
effects of windborne smoke upon the incidence 
of the disease. 

Dr. Stocks has taken his inquiries one stage 
further, He has found that the death-rate from 
cancer of the stomach is significantly related to 
the degree of both deposit and smoke in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. The most likely explanation 
of this startling conclusion is, quite plainly, expo- 
sure of the food to dirty air. In America, where 
wrapping of food became the rule long before it 
began to be practised here, the mortality from 
stomach cancer has fallen steadily. 

If ever there was a case for immediate action 
by a government, here it is. These findings should 
be followed up at once by further studies that 
will confirm or refute the conclusions reached 
by Dr. Stocks. The presumption at this stage is, 
unhappily, that they will be confirmed. And what, 
do you suppose, will our rulers do then?—very 
probably, nothing: unless they are driven into a 
corner by public outcry. So, in the end, it is up to 
us: Britain is described as a democracy, and it is 
the duty of the citizen to kick up a row if the 
occasion demands it. 

¥ * * 





Cancer of the breast in women is a mysterious 
and frightening disease. The practitioners of 
radiotherapy and surgery both claim that their 
method is better than the other, and produce rows 
of figures to back up the claim. A recent paper, 
from Cambridge, contains the rather surprising 
comment that at a particular stage in the growth 
of the tumour (when it is confined to the breast 
and other tissues have not yet been invaded) it is 
probably better to carry out a simple removal of 
the breast itself than to undertake a ‘radical 
mastectomy’ and remove much more surrounding 
tissue. This conclusion is based on a study of 
some 700 cases over seven years: the rate of free- 
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dom from recurrence at two and at five years was 
higher with the simpler operation. The authors 
say, however, that this difference may perhaps 
have been due to ‘selection’ of the cases. Even so, 
their findings should act as a jolt to current 
opinion, and all such jolts are salutary. 

A colleague in general practice tells me how 
much he has been struck by the efforts women 
will make to hide what may be a cancer of the 
breast. The patient will come to the surgery with 
the complaint of cough or pain in the chest, and 
then refuse to expose her chest for examination. 
This attitude of concealment seems to be more 
common with women who are depressed. It is 
almost as though the patient (when, perhaps, she 
knows she has a growth) would prefer to die rather 
than lose the breast—a badge of femininity. A 
more superficial meaning of the attitude is that the 
woman is scared of what the doctor will find—and 
this applies in many other kinds of illness. I wish I 
had a shilling for every patient who has told me 
that she avoids being X-rayed (or examined in 
some other way) because she fears that some 
dreadful disease will come to light; the X-ray, or 
the test, is postponed and postponed. Fear of 
operation, too? Fear of pain? My fear is of going 
to the dentist: in his waiting-room, I get wrought- 
up and pace to and fro. He, bless him, is a humane 
and sensitive man, who never refuses to see a 
patient in pain; hence his regular patients are 
sometimes delayed a litthe—and during this delay 
I suffer torment. Once in the chair he tells me to 
relax, and I gaze at the tall buildings on the other 
side of Harley Street and try to obey; all is well 
until his drill strikes on some nerve in the tooth 
cavity—then I jump, | can’t help it; and he (by 
reason of empathy) jumps too, and we reassure 
each other. 

* * 

Doctors are often asked how children are 
influenced by what their parents teach them. I am 
inclined to reply to this by saying that what 
matters is what the parent is, rather than what he 
says. 1f the mother tells her child to be truthful 
and sincere, and is herself a hypocrite, it isn’t 
surprising if the child turns out a ‘mixed-up kid.’ 
The child (as I see it), from the earliest days, 
undergoes a constant, automatic and unconscious 
identification with those people who are closest 
to it, and ‘takes into itself’ some part of their per- 
sonal qualities. The parent may preach honesty, 
but if he is himself dishonest in important things, 
like keeping a promise, the child feels let down 
and revengeful, and in the years ahead may do the 
same itself. Actions, in short, speak louder than 
words. Put like this, it seems trite; yet I have over- 
heard long discussions about what to tell the child, 
as though the words spoken at six o'clock on a 
Friday evening were more important than what 
the parent did, without thinking, every day of the 
week, 

I have wondered how long this process of 
identifying (not the same as imitating) goes on 
after childhood; it is, | think, a sign of health and 
flexibility in the adult that he can continue to be 
influenced in this way by those who inspire him 
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PORT LOUIS: The earliest 


visitors to the bay where Port 
Louis now stands were the Dutch, 
who arrived early in the 17th cen- 
tury. The reception committee 


apparently consisted entirely of 








turtles, in honour of whom they [-===—— 
christened the bay ‘Turtle Bay’. 

(Lurking, no doubt, in the background was the 
appealing but now extinct dodo.) About a 





hundred years later the French took over 
Mauritius and settled it in a desultory way, but 
little real progress seems to have been made 
until the arrival of Count Mahe dela Bourdonnais 
in 1735. A man of immense energy, he soon 
established Port Louis as a thriving port and 
many of the buildings for which he was respon- 
sible survive to this day. The island changed 
hands again at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
being ceded to Britain under the Treaty of Paris 
and today Port Louis is the capital, chief 






commercial centre and main port. 

The Bank established its first office in 
Mauritius 40 years ago and we keep in 
constant touch with the latest commercial 
developments in the Island. Business men 
who wish to benefit from this knowledge 
are invited to get in touch with our 
Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 
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—but not unduly: everyone knows the individual 
who models himself on the last person he met. The 
notion of identification has many implications for 
the study of societies; in 1958, for example, who 
represents the ideal image for the urban adolescent 
girl—her mother? or Jayne Mansfield? or a tran- 
quil nun in a North Kensington convent? The 


point about this process that makes it the more 
curious and significant is that in most people it 
goes on outside the orbit of conscious awareness, 
and so is not accessible to introspection; but the 
cumulative effect on later behaviour is far greater 
than all the endeavours of all the teachers and 
instructors in the kingdom. 


(3) The Striggle Naught Availeth ) 


By STRIX 


ROWSING through the back numbers of a 

learned periodical, 1 was forcibly struck by 
the assurance, the hawk-like precision, with which 
scholars swoop down upon their chosen subjects. 
How delicate, how complex and yet how unerring 
must be the mental processes which cause a man 
to write a paper on ‘The Revolving Book-case in 
China’ or ‘The Banana in Chinese Literature. 
How compulsive must be the urge which drove a 
Miss Annabelle Hahn to follow up her study of 
*The Vocabulary in Hittite’ with a gripping sequel, 
*More about the Vocabulary in Hittite*! One can- 
not help envying these dedicated specialists; but 
One cannot, at the same time, help wishing that 
their themes did not so often lie far beyond the 
frontiers of one’s own curiosity. 

I, for instance, would very much like to read a 
learned treatise on the Houlihans of Southwark; 
for it is to this family (I discovered from a general 
knowledge quiz in a newspaper) that we owe the 
word ‘hooligan.’ Etymologicaily, there is nothing 
particularly surprising about this derivation; what 
is rather odd is that the Houlihans—described by 
the newspaper as a riotous and by Mr. Eric Par- 
tridge* as a rumbustious Irish family—flourished 
in the 1890s. It seems probable that several of 
what may be called the founder-members of this 
vigorous clan are alive today; it is almost certain 
that some of their children are still with us. 

In my twisted mind this raises several interest- 
ing human problems, It is no mean distinction 
to have enriched the English vocabulary with your 
own patronymic—and not only the English lan- 
guage: this word is often on the lips of Russian 
statesmen. Are the contemporary Houlihans 
aware of the immortality which their exertions 
gained for them less than seventy years ago? Do 
they boast about it? Or do they hush it up? Do 
they try and live up to their reputation, or do they 
try to live it down? Are they still rumbustious, or 
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are they now churchwardens? If only scholars 
would stop writing about revolving book-cases in 
China and get down to a bit of field research in 
matters of this kind, we should all be even more 
deeply in their debt than we are at present. 

Of the individuals whose names are embodied 
in our language most owe their niche in the dic- 
tionary to the artefacts which they invented or 
designed. Quisling is an outstanding modern ex- 
ception to this rule, but he is by no means the only 
foreigner. I shall never understand what an ohm 
is, but I have a reasonably clear picture of Ohm 
himself—a huge, fat, pasty-faced man who wore 
bedsocks and kept canaries, quite different 
from the tall, gangling, eccentric Fahrenheit with 
his whinnying laugh and from Ampére, chubby, 
uxorious, content, a keen but unsuccessful week- 
end fisherman. I have on the other hand no clear 
impression of Banting, who evolved a slimming 
cure and who must be indignant at the mutilation 
of his name to form a now obsolescent verb. 

I see Macadam as austere, Davenport (who 
made desks) as bustling and pretentious, Hansom 
as cloaked, nocturnal, given to gaslit dissipations. 
There are no mysteries about Shrapnel, General 
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A sussect of great public interest and importance— 
that of impressment of seamen—was discussed on 
Tuesday. Mr. BUCKINGHAM, in a speech which has been 
justly characterized as able and persuasive, moved for 
a Committee to consider of devising some means of 
manning our ships without having recourse to press- 
gangs. Public opinion runs strongly against this cruel 
and impolitic practice of impressment. Ministers dare 
no longer offer any direct defence of it. Their tone 
has changed since last session, and the only way in 
which Sir JAMES GRAHAM ventured to meet Mr. 
BUCKINGHAM’S motion, was by moving for leave to 
bring in a bill, the express object of which is to 
provide seamen for the fleet without having recourse 
to impressment. 
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Henry (1761-1842), a tall, upright, slightly un- 
popular figure. Gatling looked exactly like Kip. 
ling and his puttees were always coming down, 
It’s no good telling me that Sir Hiram S. Maxim 
invented that machine-gun; the real Maxim was 
some kind of hateful foreigner, with a small black 
imperial. The dictionary pretends that there was 
no such person as Baron Howitzer, but I know 
better; Count Zeppelin was descended from him, 
on the distaff side. 

How puny were the contributions made to our 
vocabulary by these artefact-mongers! How 
limited in scope and application are the words 
they bequeathed to us, and how inevitably they 
will become obs.! Hansom and Gatling have 
gone, Macadam and Shrapnel are on their way 
out; who, today, can recall hearing the name of 
Fahrenheit mentioned in polite conversation? The 
face that launched a thousand ships will be re- 
membered for ever; can the same be said of the 
bosom whose owner gave her name to many mil- 
lions of inflatable life-jackets? The day will come 
when Wellington boots and cardigans will be as 
outdated as buskins and doublets; and though 
Captain Boycott and Dr. Bowdler may stay the 
course, both are somewhat specialised terms and 
neither, I think, has. been transplanted into 
Russian. 

But the Hooligans (Gooligans to Mr. Khrush- 
chev, who through no fault of his own cannot 
pronounce his h’s) have surely come to stay, as 
the Vandals, more numerous and more terrible, 
have stayed for fifteen hundred years. If the Van- 
dals had not left us their name, we should have 
had to invent a word to do all the duties it has 
discharged; for it has been in regular employment. 
How did we manage before that rumbustious Irish 
family broke loose in Southwark? It can hardly 
be argued that there was no hooliganism before 
1890. Very well, then; what the devil did we 
call it? 

I suspect that bad words take root more quickly 
and more deeply than good words. I shall not get, 
and do not court, immortality. But it would be 
rather nice to think that perhaps, in the better- 
class dictionaries of the twenty-second century, 
some such entry as this may appear: 

Striggle, v.t. To deal in trivialities at regular 
intervals; to be tiresomely facetious; (mus.) to 
drone or pipe in a monotonous manner. 
[Jane: Oh, do stop striggling about class 
warfare. Sir J. Osborne: The Wren Goes To It, 
1981. From Strix, a minor literary hack, circa 
C20 A.D.} 

But I suppose it’s too much to hope for. 
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AND NOW NYASALAND 


Sir,—Many of us in this city, who have been working 
in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, are immensely 
encouraged by your leading article, ‘And Now Nyasa- 
land’—so timely, so honest in its analysis and so 
constructive in its recommendations. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of the 
federal system meant a real devaluation in Protector- 
ate status, despite the legality with which the great 
change was brought about. The following considera- 
tions are relevant in this connection: 

(i) In 1891 the government of the territory now 
known as Nyasaland was taken over by the British 
Crown with ‘the consent and desire of the Chiefs and 
the people.’ Rightly or wrongly, missionaries of the 
Scottish Churches had something to do with recom- 
mending some of the indigenous rulers to take this 
step. In 1953 some of the major functions of govern- 
ment were given away to a different authority without 
the ‘consent and desire of the Chiefs and the people,’ 
indeed against their desires as was made clear by the 
speeches of their representatives in all the statutory 
bodies at that time. 

(ii) Amongst the powers which were then alienated 

was Defence. This has meant, among other things, 
the introduction on to Nyasaland soil of troops which 
are responsible to a Minister in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, and not to an authority in the British 
Colonial Office. 
_ (iii) Another ceded function is Immigration, includ- 
ing deportation and the status of aliens. Thus we have 
had the distasteful spectacle this last weekend of a 
member of the Protecting Parliament, who seemed to 
be sympathetic to the aspirations of the African 
people, being ordered out of the Protectorates by the 
Federal Home Minister. 

(iv) Protectorate status is supposed to be ‘en- 
trenched’ in Articles (d) and (e) of the Preamble to 
the Federal Act. Yet we are now told that Preambles 
have no force in law! 

So much for the inception of the federal arrange- 
ment, Yet since then there have been disquieting 
developments, carefully noted by many Africans in 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, which have sub- 
stantially reduced the influence of the UK Colonial 
Office within the Federal area and increased the dig- 
nity and powers of the Federal Premicr. This is well 
illustrated by the Joint London Announcement of 
April 27, 1957: 

‘l. The Federal Prime Minister had represented 
that the time had come for the Federation to assume 
more responsibility for external affairs. The United 
Kingdom agreed to entrust this responsibility to the 
fullest extent possible. 

‘2. In future, the Prime Minister of the Federation 
Would have direct access to the Sovereign in certain 
special matters. 

_ 3: The United Kingdom Government would not 
mitiate any legislation to amend or repeal any 


Federal Act, except at the request of the Federal 
Government. 

‘4. It was agreéd that all Civil Services in the 
Federation would eventually be locally based. 

‘5. It was agreed that the Conference to review the 
Constitution would be convened in 1960. [NB: At the 
earliest possible statutory moment.—K. MacK.] Its 
purpose would also be to agree on further constitu- 
tional advances. “The Conference will consider a 
programme for the attainment of such a status as 
would enable the Federation to become eligible for 
full membership of the Commonwealth.” ’ 

It is very clear that the Africans have been pro- 
gressively weaned away from the prospect of a future 
worked out between themselves and the Protecting 
Power. An understandable feeling of sheer despera- 
tion has been generated over the last four or five 
years. It has not been caused by Dr. Banda or the 
Accra Conference or the missionaries or the visitors 
from the House of Commons. It is the inevitable 
effect of the introduction of the unwanted Federation 
against the background of their contact with Western 
values since 1875. 

Thus many of us feel that your recommendations 
are reasonable and relevant to the situation. You do 
not venture to make suggestions for the Territorial 
Constitution of Nyasaland, but it is implicit in your 
position that you would support any scheme that 
would reflect the will of the majority of the adult 
inhabitants of all races in Nyasaland. That would 
mean an African majority in both the Legislative 
Council and in the Executive Council. They would 
almost certainly secede. Of course that would raise 
great economic problems for the Protectorate and for 
this country. These should not be underestimated; 
but they would not be of the large-scale security and 
military nature that we now connect, unfortunately, 
with Cyprus. They would also be the results of an 
honourable consistency with our policy in Nyasaland 
between 1891 and 1953. 

I thank you for your encouragement and inspira- 
tion.—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH MACKENZIE 
St. Colm's Missionary College, 
23 Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh, 3 


* 


Sir.-—Your leading article on Nyasaland sends a shaft 
of light into this area of habitual doubletalk. But is 
there not a danger that your correct insistence on the 
need for independence for Nyasaland may obscure 
the similar, if not even stronger, case for indepen- 
dence for Northern Rhodesia? 

Like Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia voluntarily 
accepted British protection. Unlike Nyasaland, how- 
ever, Northern Rhodesia has rich resources of 
minerals, and the fundamental economic conse- 
quence of federation has been the transfer of copper 
revenues to Southern Rhodesia. This prospect, to- 
gether with the Northern Rhodesian settlers’ desire 
to prevent further measures of African political 
advance, constitutes the real attraction of federation 
to its European inhabitants. 

Now that the Nyasalanders have demonstrated that 
it is ultimately impossible to hold them in a federa- 
tion against their will, many people who readily sup- 
ported federation in 1953 are turning equally readily 
towards the idea of withdrawing Nyasaland—leaving 
the two Rhodesias united. There is a real danger that 
the withdrawal of Nyasaland will be dressed up in 
1960 as a final and liberal settlement of the whole 
question. 

But if the imposition of federation on Nyasaland 
is wrong, imposing it on Northern Rhodesia is more 
so: the fact that this Protectorate is relatively wealthy 
and contains 80,000 Europeans (instead of Nyasa- 
land’s 8,000) is a source of future strength for it, and 
must not be made an excuse for abandoning its 
African inhabitants to European supremacy on the 
Southern Rhodesian pattern. 

The future of Northern Rhodesia is and always 
has been the real test of British colonial policy in 
Africa, and it is vitally important to recognise that 
federation, as at present constituted, has proved in- 
consistent with our obligations in Northern Rhodesia, 
and to make a fresh start—Yours faithfully, 

Cc. T. LEYS 
Balliol College, Oxford 


IS THE FOREIGN OFFICE NECESSARY? 
Sir,—Despite the Warden of New College's uncer- 
tainty as to what I want in the way of Foreign Office 
reform, I should have thought it emerged pretty 
clearly from my article that I was asking for a 
modernisation of its administration, I am quite 
willing to accept his assurance that there is machinery 
for considering long-term problems of foreign policy 
—all I maintain is that there is no visible sign of 
its existence—and that the Foreign Office has more 
control over cultural and other activities affecting 
foreign affairs than any similar Ministry outside a 
totalitarian country; but I continue to describe the 
degree of such control as inadequate, given the fact 
that it is precisely with totalitarian countries that 
we have to compete in this matter. As for his 
rhetorical question, ‘With what else [other than 
bureaucrats] can one staff a government depart- 
ment?’—this may appear a conclusive stroke of wit 
to some people,.but to others it will seem very like 
leading with the chin. 

With the last paragraph of Sir William Hayter’s 
letter I am very much in agreement, Of course the 
position of this country has changed. Of course we 
can no longer ‘boss foreigners around.’ And it is 
precisely because of this that I should advocate the 
reform of a Foreign Office whose machinery was 
largely created under conditions which have now 
gone for ever.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
The Travellers’ Club 


CAMAY SOAP 


Sir,—The statement made about Camay on February 
24 in the House of Commons, as reported in your 
issue of February 27, is privileged but quite untruc. 
Camay is a high-quality beauty soap and contains 
no harmful ingredients whatever. Over the past year 
we have introduced Camay by a samyle to sixteen 
million households and many millions of bars have 
also been distributed by retail purchase. During that 
period no proven case of dermatitis relating to Camay 
has come to our notice. We have invited Mr. Francis 
Noel-Baker to visit our research establishments to 
see the steps we take to ensure that all our products 
reach the highest standard of safety.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
J. H. TROWER 
Secretary 
Thomas Hedley and Co. Ltd., 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


* 


Sir,—Last week Taper commented on Christopher 
Mayhew’s admirable Bill designed to relegate ad- 
vertisement ‘plugs’ to the spaces between programmes 
on commercial television, He also mentioned my 
short intervention which followed and which con- 
tained a reference to advertisements for Fabulous 
Pink Camay. 

Camay is manufactured by Messrs. Thomas 
Hedley, and Messrs. Lambe and Robinson, Benton 
and Bowles have the advertising account. Messrs. 
Hedley, who deny that their soap gives people der- 
matitis, have now invited me to visit their research 
establishments in Newcastle. As I am neither a 
chemist nor a specialist in soap manufacturing pro- 
cesses, | propose to decline this invitation, but to 
ask Messrs, Hedley to accept an impartial investi- 
gation of Camay soap and of my allegations by an 
independent consumer organisation.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER 
House of Commons, SW1 


BAGEHOT 
Sir,—Mr. Alastair Buchan and Mr. St. John-Stevas 
challenge my views on Bagehot. 

1. Mr. Buchan accepts my statement that Bagehot 
didn’t ‘have much time for theory’ as far as politics 
go, but rejects it in the field of economics and 
literature. A marked defect of Bagehot’s literary 
criticism, he argues, is his ‘preoccupation with 
theories, of style, of motive, of different types of 
literary mind, etc.” Mr. Buchan, I suggest, confuses 
theory with classification. Classification is concerned 
with the observation and recording of differences, 
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theory with the bringing together of differences under 
general principles. There is a lot of classification of 
Bagehot, some of it interesting, some of it on the 
level of intellectual paper-games: but little theory. 
Again, Mr. Buchan asserts that Bagehot made the 
greatest single contribution to the theory of central 
banking, and cites Cairns and Jevons. May | (for 
lack of space) continue the Argument from Author- 
ity? Of Lombard Street (the work in question) Lord 
Keynes wrote, “The theoretical parts ... are not 
very good. ... Lombard Street is the psychology 
of Finance, not the theory of it’ (Economic Journal, 
1915, pp. 372-3). 

2. Mr. St. John-Stevas criticises me for saying 
that Bagehot ‘absurdly underrated’ the power of the 
Lords. In his book Mr. St. John-Stevas allowed that 
Bagchot ‘rather underestimated’ it, but now his atti- 
tude has hardened: Bagehot ‘gauged it accurately.’ 
This is obviously untrue. Bagehot attributed to the 
Lords ‘a sort of hypothetical veto,’ and in fact they 
wrecked the legislative programme of two Liberal 
governments. Mr. St. John-Stevas further says that 
when the Lords overstepped their rights, ‘the realities 
sketched by Bagehot asserted themselves.’ This sug- 
gests that Bagehot foresaw the situation (which is 
untrue), and also ignores the fact that forty years 
elapsed between the Lords’ rejection of Cardwell’s 
Army Regulation Bill and the Parliament Act of 1911. 


3. Mr. St. John-Stevas disputes my assertion that 
Bagehot was not a significant political thinker, and 
cites the influence he had on people as diverse as 
George V and university undergraduates. But this is 
irrelevant, for I expressly took as my criterion of 
significance in a thinker the number of true and 
interesting propositions he asserted. Mr. St. John- 
Stevas might have challenged my criterion: but he 
didn't. I personally think that my criterion could, 
if over-generalised, give almost as foolish results as 
Mr. St. John-Stevas’s. I chose it because it worked 
in this case and because it was one that would have 
appealed to Bagehot—and so, I thought, would limit 
the area of disagreement between myself and an 
admirer of Bagehot, 
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4. Mr. Buchan thinks that Bagehot did foresee 
the spread of education to the working classes under 
a democracy. The speech he quotes, however, refers 
to middle-class education, and against it can be set 
such remarks as that ‘Those who live by manual 
ingenuity . . . in the present age—and to some ex- 
tent, we must expect, in every age . must be 
self-taught.” And throughout Bagehot’s Essays on 
Parliamentary Reforms the identification of the many 
and the ignorant is regarded as axiomatic, 

5. My assertion that Bagehot did not regard per- 
sonal relations as an ultimate value—with which 
both correspondents take issue—is not met by saying 
that Bagehot looked after his mother or wrote love 
letters to his wife during their engagement, or even 
by referring to his friendships with the famous figures 
of that day. I am sure that both Mr. Buchan and 
Mr. St. John-Stevas understand what is meant by a 
sense of values,’ and I suggest that they reread the 
Literary Studies and see if I have not interpreted 
Bagehot’s correctly. Incidentally, | would remind Mr. 
St. John-Stevas that it is Bagehot, not I, who identifies 
an interest in personal relations with gossip.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 
University College, London 


THE GREAT SHIP 
Sir,—Sirix, in his recollections of the maiden voyage 
of the Queen Mary, says nothing of the row that 
had raged beforehand over the designs for the decora- 
tions of its principal saloons. These were com- 
missioned from Mr. Duncan Grant, but turned down, 
despite widespread public protest, by the Cunard Line, 
who found them, so far as I recall, too ‘modern.’ 

What has become of these paintings, which must 
surely rank among the best of our time? I myself 
treasure an oil sketch for a detail of one of them. 
If they survive, it would be an honourable amend 
on the part of the Cunard Line, today doubtless 
more enlightened in matters of art, to place them 
on exhibition,—Yours faithfully, 

KINROSS 

4 Warwick Avenue, W2 


ITV COMMERCIALS 

Sir,—ITV has surrounded itself with such a dense 
smokescreen of expensive public relations that Taper 
can perhaps be forgiven for losing his way in it. 

Most of the programmes he quoted last week as 
not being interrupted by commercials are less than 
fifteen minutes long; and all, I think, are less than 
twenty. This would make it difficult for even the 
most profit-hungry programme contractor to thrust 
his wretched ‘End of Part One’ captions into the 
middle of them. (Not that they don’t manage it some- 
times. For example, there was the recent solemn ITN 
newscast on the Gatwick disaster, which was inter- 
rupted to show a Lux commercial.) 

Taper should also note that the programmes he 
mentions are all off-peak programmes. It often pays 
programme contractors handsomely not to advertise 
in off-peak periods, because their fairy godmother, 
the Authority, then allows them to make up for lost 
time at peak hours. In this way, by not interrupting 
a few of the shortest off-peak programmes, they can 
not only increase their profits but win the innocent 
plaudits of Taper for their nobility of soul.—Yours 
faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW 
House of Commons, SW1 


[Taper writes: ‘I am not, and was not in my article, 
concerned with the merits of ITV programmes, about 
which, as one who has watched a good deal more of 
the stuff than Mr. Mayhew, I do not need his instruc- 
tion. I was concerned solely with Mr. Mayhew’s 
accuracy. If he meant to say that no programme 
longer than twenty minutes is without commercials, 
he should have said so.’"—Editor, Spectator.]} 


CHANCELLOR FISCAL 
Sir,—How right is your plea for an imaginative 
reform of our taxes, or at least a further step in that 
direction! 

Particularly I welcome your support for reintro- 
ducing legacy duty to replace estate duty. If there 
is a case at all for taxing capital to spend the proceeds 
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as revenue it rests upon a fear of excessive accumula- 
tion of economic power in individual hands. Why, 
then, penalise even those who would divide their 
wealth amongst many beneficiaries? 

You will find, sir, that this case was stated in Taxes 
for Today, the Bow Group pamphlet published last 
spring, to which | contributed.—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH DIBBEN 
Prospective Conservative Candidate for 
Barking Division of Essex 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


FRANK HARRIS 

Sir,—In the matter of Mr. Michael Foot’s attack on 
Mr. Waugh for his criticism of Frank Harris, is it not 
possible that Shaw was paying hush-money to an un- 
principled rogue? | do not, of course, imply that there 
was anything disgraceful in Shaw’s life, but Harris, as 
I know from men who worked with him, had no 
hesitation in inventing scandal and circulating it, 
either for pecuniary motives or from malice. 

Of course Harris had ‘gumption’: every fraudulent 
rogue has a bravado of a kind. But if Shaw knew ‘all 
the grievances of his detractors,’ he knew the actions 
of one who was a blackmailer, the manipulator of the 
financial columns of the paper he edited, a porno- 
grapher, and, if Harris is to be believed (I agree, 
doubtful), the confessed keeper of a brothel in Bays- 
water. 

I have two letters from Harris in front of me of 
early 1922, inviting me to pay him £1,000 as an 
advance against the first volume of his Autobiography 
to allow him to go to Russia ‘to spend May with my 
friends Lenin and Trotsky.’ | asked to see something 
of the manuscript but nothing turned up except a 
letter in which, to be quite fair, Harris told me he will 
be franker than Casanova. ‘I shall describe love’s feast 
from hors d’wuvres to Savory [sic]. . . . I shall tell of 
love in the Yoshiwara of Kioto, in Indian and 
Burmese bazaars, love with Coptic Christian maidens 
in Cairo, and with Puritans in Californian valleys: | 
know the Marquesans as well as the Marseillaises and 
am going to write joy-books.’ Perhaps Shaw (and Mr. 
Foot) found in that remarkable book My Life and 
Loves Harris’s ‘invariable generosity of indignation, 
scorn, chivalry and defiance of snobberies.’ But no 
doubt Mr. Foot does not mind ‘making an ass of 
himself about Frank Harris.—Yours faithfully, 

GUY CHAPMAN 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W1 


THE CASE AGAINST THE ARCHITECT 
Sir,—Your correspondents, Mr. James K. Scott and 
Mr. F. L. Jackman, seem to be so angry because | 
have dared to criticise part of the work of some 
architects that they have not even read my article! | 
certainly do not wish to ‘prejudice the livelihood of 
another profession.’ My main theme was that I dis- 
agreed with the many scientists who have no us¢ for 
architects. | want architects to build more and better 
buildings, including laboratories, and to build them 
more cheaply. | think that this can be achieved if 
architects will keep their hands off those parts of 
the work they seem least good at. 

Mr. Jackman says that my statements on taps and 
drains are ‘blatantly silly.’ If he could only eavesdrop 
when a group of young scientists from different 
institutions which have recently been rehoused get 
together! He would hear one man after another “ 
the previous story of some ‘blatantly silly’ mistake 
the architects in relation to laboratory fittings, and 
would realise that my examples are almost sensible in 
comparison. He also accuses me of dragging up ‘the old 
canard about architects making buildings more exper 
sive to increase their fees’; this belief is widely he 
but I said that 1 personally did not hold it. 

I believe good buildings are supremely important, 
and that only architects can design them. Such — 
ing must, however, justify themselves as buildings ® 
not on the score that they save money. They must, 
however, be erected without unnecessary expense, and 
I believe that, whatever architects may say, they often 
cause such expense. My confidence in Mr. Jackman 8 
not further increased when I find him repeating the 
statements so often made by architects that -8 
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buildings will reduce maintenance costs. At Ibadan 
in Nigeria I housed the University in quite efficient 
but very ugly temporary buildings at a cost of some 
£50 per student, and for several years the maintenance 
of these structures was nil. The college is now housed 
in the splendid (and economical) permanent buildings 
designed by Mr. Maxwell Fry and Miss Jane Drew 
(these architects are not criticised here, for they were 
in no way responsible for any faults in the college 
Jaboratories). The annual cost of maintaining the per- 
manent buildings is many times greater than the 
total outlay spent in erecting the shacks they replaced 
if this is divided over the years they survived. | think 
it is money well spent, and that the architects con- 
cerned were not responsible for any waste. 

At one time I would have agreed with Mr. Alan 
May that laboratories should be designed from within 
outwards, and not in the way I suggested. Unfortu- 
nately this ideal has led to much frustration. A profes- 
sor is asked for his requirements for a new laboratory, 
and his schedule, produced after years of hard work, 
is given to the architect. Inevitably the building 
designed is at least twice as expensive as funds permit, 
and everyone has to start again. If the professor were 
presented with a shell which is the biggest his univer- 
sity could provide, he might be able to produce a 
viable department within it without the sacrifice to 
no purpose of several years’ fruitless planning. 

Mr. Jackman criticises the title ‘The Case Against 
the Architect.’ I hope, sir, that you will allow me to 
tell him that this was your wording, and that | 
originally headed the article with the question: ‘Is 
the Architect the enemy of the scientist?’ I would 
answer my Own question by saying that it all depends 
on the architect, and, in particular, on his terms of 
reference. In my own experience good architects are 
artists, with a most important contribution to make 
to our civilisation; unhappily artists seem not to 
understand about drains, and need help from those 
who do. Bad architects are of course not artists at 
all; they are, unfortunately, even worse plumbers. 
Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH MELLANBY 
The Atheneum, SWI 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—It is no surprise to me to have to correct a flat 
mistake of fact on the part of Dr. Leavis, for one no 
more expects accuracy from him than one would 
sensibility or sense, But one should get one’s facts 
right, and the fact is that my essay on Eastwood in 
the new composite biography of Lawrence was not 
commissioned by the editor: it is a slightly shortened 
version of the essay originally printed in my book 
The English Past. 

As for Dr. Leavis’s opinions, it is amusing to be 
disapproved of along with Eliot, Hulme and Valéry— 
distinguished company. It is occasionally somebody's 
duty to tell the Emperor when he hasn't got any 
clothes on. Has no one ever told Dr. Leavis what an 
ass he makes himself?—Yours faithfully, 

A. L. ROWSI 
The University of Wisconsin 


ENGLISH NEO-CLASSICAL ARTISTS 

Sin,x—I am studying the writings of the principal 
English neo-classical artists, in an attempt to analyse 
this aspect of eighteenth-century taste. I am particu- 
larly anxious to trace manuscript letters, journals and 
any other documents in private possession. If any of 
your readers own or know the whereabouts of such 
material by (or relating to) the following five artists, 
I should be extremely grateful to hear from them: 
John Flaxman, Henry Fuseli, Benjamin West, James 
Barry and Gavin Hamilton. Any manuscripts sent to 
me will be treated with great care and returned 
Promptly. 

In the case of Fuseli I especially want to trace the 
Present whereabouts of two sets of letters by him 
that were auctioned in country house sales about 
1938, and also any material (in this case including 
drawings) of an erotic nature—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID IRWIN 
University of London, Courtauld Institute of Art, 
20 Portman Square, W1 

















“*A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend ; 
And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end, 
Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend? ” 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


“Thank you very sincerely for the lovely parcel I found from you on my 
arrival at this delightful spot. I really cannot express to you how grateful I 
am for all your so great kindness to me, and I am sure I shall settle down 
and be happy again very soon. Everyone is so kind, friendly and helpful, 
and I already feel a different person in a different world, beginning to live 
a more ‘civilised’ life once again.” 


This ex-Governess found the G.B.I. to be her friend indeed when she was 
forced to retire, worn out and homeless. She was allowed a rent-free self- 
contained flatlet in a G.B.I. home, and when she fell ill she was taken to the 
G.B.I. nursing home. On her recovery her doctor would not allow her to return 
to the flat, so she was given a bed-sitting room, with full board, in yet another 
G.B.I. home. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers ) 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Odysseus 
By HUGH 


He Cretan poet Nikos Kazantzakis died in 
1957 at the age of seventy-four. During an 
exceptionally active life, divided between writ- 
ing, politics and contemplation, he produced an 
immense literary output; of this, the novels 
Christ Recrucified and Zorba the Greek have 
already appeared in English and attracted some 
attention. A far more notable work is the 
gigantic poem in twenty-four books, 33,333 lines 
long, in which Kazantzakis took up the story of 
Odysseus from the moment when the massacre 
of the suitors is complete. It appeared in 
Greece in 1937, and* was an instant success, 
despite its great length, its unusual metre and 
its many demotic expressions, puzzling to the 
Athenian intelligentsia. This great poem pre- 
sented a most formidable problem to the trans- 
lator; but the problem has been triumphantly 
surmounted by Mr. Kimon Friar, an American 
poet and scholar of Greek origins.* Mr. Friar 
gave eight years of life to the work, and was 
lucky enough to have the help of the poet. But it is 
clear that Mr. Friar himself is a poet of unusual 
gifts. He has performed the amazing feat of 
presenting a vast epic narrative in clear, vigorous 
and beautiful English verse which steers a suc- 
cessful course between the whirlpools of 
modern vulgarism and the dead shallows of 
traditionalist versifying. Kazantzakis, with sure 
poetic instinct, eschewed the traditional ‘politi- 
cal metre’ with its monotonous beat in favour 
of a seventeen-syllable iambic “measure which 
allowed him to achieve a wholly new variety of 
rhythm. Mr. Friar has skilfully reproduced the 
effect of this by using an ‘iambic hexameter’ 
which stands to the traditional English penta- 
meter rather as Kazantzakis’s metre does to the 
traditional Greek lines of fifteen syllables, and the 
explanation of his metrical principles deserves 
careful study by everyone interested in modern 
English verse technique. Kazantzakis, in col- 
laboration with a well-known classical scholar, 
translated the Hiad and the Odyssey into modern 
Greek; I wish Mr. Friar would translate them 
into modern English. 
This Odyssey is no pastiche of Homer, but 
a modern work of the highest originality and 
poetic power. We soon learn that Kazantzakis’s 
hero and Homer's are poles apart. Homer's 
Odysseus is a ruthless realist, the least romantic- 
ally minded of. all the heroes. There is no ques- 
tion of his wandering over the seas for the mere 
love of adventure; his aim is to get back as soon 
as possible to his wife and son in Ithaca, and 
neither Poseidon’s hatred nor Calypso’s love is 
able to frustrate it. Dante first thought of 
Odysseus as being impelled to leave home once 
more by ‘lardor...a divenir del mondo 
esperto, e delli vizi umani e del valore’; and it is 
to his Odysseus and to Tennyson’s rather than 
to Homer’s that Kazantzakis’s hero looks back. 
Three Fates have blessed him in his cradle; 
Tantalus, the type of never-satisfied longing, 





_* THe Opyssey: A Mopern SeQuev. By Nikos 
Kazanizakis, Translated by Kimon Friar. Illus- 
trated by Ghika. (Secker and Warburg, 50s.) 


Redivivus 


LLOYD-JONES 


Prometheus, type of the mind's defiance of 
God and its effort to comprehend the universe, 
and Heracles, type of the heart’s struggle 
towards self-purification. This Odysseus is a 
born adventurer, a romantic realist, remarkable 
not for mere cunning but for physical and moral 
strength and courage and for a restless urge to 
win salvation by exploring to the root his soul’s 
relation to God and to the universe. 

Bored almost at once with Ithaca, he sets 
off with a handful of picked retainers for Sparta, 
where he is entertained by a Menelaus grown fat 
and sentimental and soon to be threatened by the 
advancing hordes of blond barbarians. After 
quelling a revolt, Odysseus and his crew make off, 
taking with them Helen; nei that Odysseus is in 
love with her, but he wants to save her from 
stagnation. They arrive in Crete, whose king is 
another old comrade, Idomeneus, sinister, 
decrepit and only kept going by periodic revitali- 
sation by the great mother goddess. The Cretan 
civilisation is brilliant, decadent and cruel, given 
over to bull-jumping and sacred prostitution; it, 
too, is threatened by sullen slaves and oncoming 
barbarians. With their aid Odysseus burns the 
royal fleet and the great Cnossian palace and 
makes off, leaving Helen to mate with a barbarian 
and so unite the Achzan with the Dorian stock. 
Odysseus and his crew now sail for Egypt, where 
once again they side with rebellion against the 
established order. The rebels are crushed by 
Pharaoh’s countless hosts, but Odysseus is released 
and leads an army of the adventurous and the dis- 
contented in quest of the sources of the Nile. 
They reach their goal, and here Odysseus climbs 
a great mountain and communes with his spirit. 
He descends to found an ideal city of a Platonic 
type, only to see it almost immediately swept away 
by earthquake and volcano. After a further period 
of contemplation he perfects his comprehension of 
the universe and the purification of his spirit. 
Finally, he journeys through Asia, reaches the 
sea, and in a coffin-shaped skiff sails out to meet 
his death at the South Pole. 

From the start we see in play the dialectic 
between the hero’s mind, which wishes to build it- 
self an iron tower of refuge from the world, and 
his heart, which longs to enter into sympathy with 
all things, living and inanimate; these two 
Odysseus must all the time play off against each 
other as he ‘slowly mounts the burning desert 
paths of virtue.’ God is not distinct from man 
nor from nature, but lives only in the effort of 
all things to purify the spirit from material dross; 
God is symbolised for Odysseus by a hungry 
flame or by an arrow always mounting upwards. 
First the hero passes beyond the restrictions of 
his own ego and his own race; then he enters into 
sympathy with all mankind and with all existing 
things. The vital impulse towards purification in 
all things is the same as God, as Love, as Death. 
So far Odysseus has attained by the end of his 
self-communion on the mountain near the sources 
of the Nile; he descends to translate his vision 
into concrete reality by the founding of his ideal 
city. After he has undergone the supreme ordeal 
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of seeing it destroyed, he can go further; he heay 
the voice of Heracles within him say: 


‘When you have purified your mind of gods and 
demons, 

of virtues great and small, of sorrows and of 
joys, 

and only Death’s great 
glowing mind, 

then rise, my heir, and sternly cleave your mind 
in two: 

below will lie your last foe, rotten-thighed Hope, 

above, the savage Flame, no light, no air, no fire, 

scornful and superhuman in man’s hopeless skull’ 


lighthouse 


Stays, the 


Odysseus has accepted the universe for what it 
is, and has recognised God’s identity with the 
evolutionary struggle itself; and he must now go 


on and conquer the last enemy, Hope, by ; 


willingly accepting the fact of annihilation. So he 
emerges in triumph as the saviour of a universe 
in which there is no salvation, as one who has 
saved himself from the very need of being saved, 
We are shown how this doctrine differs from 
others which at first sight may appear similar, 
Odysseus encounters Prince Motherth, the type 
of the Buddha, who meets the threat of death 
and decay with a negative attitude of renuncia- 
tion. Odysseus tells him that it is Death that gives 
Life its tasty salt; he himself ‘holds Death like 
a black banner and marches on.’ He meets 
Margaro, the famous courtesan, who says to each 
of her lovers, ‘Beloved, I feel at length that we 
two are but one’; to her he says, ‘Even this One, 
O Margaro, even this One is empty air.’ He meets 
a hermit who has spent his life in wondering what 
is the purpose of man’s existence; he shows this 
hermit that man’s existence has no purpose unless 
he accepts the Earth and all that it contains. He 
rejects as divorced from reality the quixotism 
of the idealist; he recoils from the cold hedonism 
that samples all experience while refusing to 
become involved. in any; and he is on several 
occasions tempted by a Negro boy who speaks of 
an all-loving father, who turns the cheek when 
struck and whom he ends by hanging on the mid- 
mast of his ship of death to be used as a scarecrow. 

The origins and affiliations of the mystical 
beliefs here outlined are easily perceived. The 
reader is not surprised to learn that Kazantzakis 
studied under Bergson and was influenced by 
Nietzsche, or to remark affinities with such con- 
temporaries as Yeats, Mann and D. H. Lavw- 
rence. Yet the reader’s attitude to these beliefs 
need in no way affect his attitude to the mag- 
nificent poetry in which they are expressed. 
The work is above all things a religious poem, 
the record of a search for the understanding of 
God and the universe; but it is as far removed 
as possible from the bloodless aridity of most 
symbolical writing. Just as the writer’s mysticism 
insists on the acceptance of the universe, so does 
his poetry describe life in the world in all its 
concreteness with tremendous realism and power. 
In spite of all the immense differences that 
separate the language, style and thought of 
Kazantzakis from those of his ancient predeces 
sors, One signal similarity can be observed be 
tween them; and this similarity lies in the very 
feature which, more than any other, marks off 
his doctrine from those of most other mystics. 
The Odysseus of Kazantzakis goes beyond mos 
other contemplatives in pressing forward to the 
last victory over Hope, the willing acceptance of 
annihilation. We are reminded of how the anciedl 
poets of his race face, without an instant of false 
self-consolation, the ultimate facts of humal 
impotence and mortality; and we see the link that 
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True Confessions 


The Story of an American Communist. By John 
Gates. (Nelson, 30s.) 


Marx and America. By Earl Browder. (Gollancz, 


16s.) 

HERE we go again. Two more Western ex-Com- 
munists have succumbed to the urge to tell the 
how and why of disillusion to a public which 
by now must surely have reached saturation point 
and a little bit over. These, however, are not quite 
in the normal line of apostates. Earl Browder 
was secretary of the American Communist Party 
from 1930 to 1945, when his admirable suggestion 
that the party, having exhausted whatever use- 
fulness it might have had, should go into liquida- 
tion met with his expulsion from it; 
and John Gates was editor of the New York 
Daily Worker until the post-Hungary crack-up 
of the remnants of the American party led to the 
paper being closed down for its anti-Stalinist ten- 
dencies. Browder has some considerable claim on 
our attention: his eyes creaked slowly open soon 
after the end of the war and his version 
of the god that failed might well have ranked 
with those of Mr. Koestler and Signor Silone. 
And Gates, though any man who needed the 
Hungarian Revolution to convince him that there 
was something wrong with the Soviet system must 
be practically off his head, was a member for 
twenty-seven years and in the party’s inner coun- 
cils for half that time; he, too, should have some- 
thing interesting to tell us. 

But what in fact have we got here? On my 
left; 200 preposterously overpriced pages in which 
Mr. Gates solemnly explains that 

| testified that the Soviet Communists and 
American Communists shared a common philo- 
sophy which we considered to be a science, that 
it was the nature of science to be universal, 
and it was not surprising that adherents of the 
same science came to the same general conclu- 
sions on relevant matters. .. . 
... it was simply not human to have no 
differences or to think that Soviet policy had 
always been right and not mistaken even once. 
| could not help feeling finally that there must 
be something wrong in our relations with the 
Soviet Union. 
And on my right, 140 pages in which Mr. Browder 
comes (on the 134th) to the conclusion that 
The face of Russia swiftly changed. The nation 
came ever more under a semi-military discipline, 
like an army on the march, power was ever more 
centralised—finally into the hands of one man, 
Stalin, 
Well, now, and there's a fancy pair of discoveries 
for the Little People to be leaving at the end 
of the bed in the middle of the night. And when 
we come to examine the process by which these 
wo authors arrived at their daring hypotheses, 
the feeling of other-worldliness grows even 
stronger. Mr. Gates joined the Communist Party 
at the age of seventeen, back in the Depression. 
Through all the twists and turns of Communist 
Policy he stayed aboard, turning when father said 
lurn. Indeed, even today he cannot help trotting 
out all the apologias at every new switch in the 
line ‘Actually, a good case could be made for 
the Soviet Union’s non-aggression pact with Ger- 
many’), until it becomes a little difficult to under- 
stand precisely why he ever left at all. He never, 
it becomes clear, had many illusions about his 
fellow-leaders in the American Communist Party, 
but always, in the classic fashion, managed to 
‘onvince himself that the means were justified by 
the ever more dimly envisaged end, which finally 
disappeared entirely in the blood-red mists of 
November, 1956. (And even then he clung on, 
tying to change the party’s policy to make it a 
sort of Hamlet-without-the-Prince organisation of 
Communists who reserved the right occasionally 
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to venture some criticism of the Soviet Union. 
But he finally ‘realised’ that the leaders of the 
party’s remnants weren't having any, and out he 
went.) He joined in a muddled belief that the 
Communist Party provided the answer to the 


poverty and injustice around him in the America | 


of the early 1930s. He left in an almost equally 
muddled belief that it didn’t. It took him twenty- 
seven years; I call this slow. 

As for Mr. Browder, he has actually written 
a whole book to show that Marx was wrong in 
the ‘iron law’—the law that in capitalist countries 
the rich get richer and the poor poorer—at any 
rate in Marx’s adaptation of that law to America. 
On the way he is at pains to point out that Marx 
was also not quite right about the labour theory 
of value or the subsistence theory of wages. In 


America, you see, capitalism has in fact led to | 


(among other things) a car, a television set and 
a refrigerator in the homes of the workers. What's 
more, the workers appear to be quite happy about 
this state of affairs. Patiently, Mr. 
straightens out Marx's economics for him (it was 
the late lan Mackay who once plaintively asked 
why the world should pay such extravagant atten- 
tion to ‘a big book on Victorian economics written 
by an old man with a beard in Tufnell Park’), and 
thus comes in his own turn to the conclusion that 
Labour’s victory on wages gave to capitalist pro- 
duction and accumulation its greatest stimulus, 
and released it from the restrictive limits on its 
room for growth that were set by the primitive 
socia] relations which the capitalist wished, but 
was unable, to preserve. 
Quite so. And twice two are four. And Christmas 
comes but once a year. And if thine aunt had 
cojones, as Mr. Hemingway used to say, she 
would be thine uncle. 
BERNARD LEVIN 


Wildest Kenya 


The Flame Trees of Thika. By Elspeth Huxley. 
(Chatto and Windus, 16s.) 


KENYANS are traditionally supposed to be the 
‘wildest’ of the various white settler groups in 
Africa; and reading The Flame Trees of Thika 
one can understand how the tradition came about. 
The book describes a couple of years in the life 
of an English family in Kenya just before and 
during the First World War, when the country 
was being opened up for white settlement. Even 
then, apparently, refined ladies from England 
were eloping with upright army officers (dragging 
pianos and Pekingese with them); young men were 
making raids into Abyssinia and coming back 
with herds of wild ponies and faithful Somali 
bodyguards; Boers were flourishing rawhide 
whips over the backs of the Africans; and the 
Africans themselves were assaulting each other, 
practising witchcraft, and frustrating the authority 
of the white settlers; almost everyone was bring- 
ing down as much game as he could; and the 
outbreak of the war was the occasion for the 
immediate formation among the settlers of severai 
scratch regiments, including one which ‘carried 
native spears... and was called “Monica’s 
Own,” after the Governor’s daughter.’ Despite 
this violent activity, however, the people in the 
book remain insubstantial; its real life is in the 
descriptions of landscapes, animals, trees, even 


smells. Here, as in so much other writing from | 
Africa, the country ultimately dwarfs the people | 
in it, for all the noise they make; and one wishes | | 


Browder | 





that Mrs. Huxley had been more ready to accept 


this fact. Then she might have spared us some 
rather banal dialogues and character analyses, 
which serve to dim what is otherwise a vivid and 
attractive book. 


DAN JACOBSON | 
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American Dilemmas 


The Eccentric Design: Form in the Classic American Novel. By Marius Bewley. (Chatto 


and Windus, 25s.) 

Mr. BEWLEY’s critical studies of five American 
novelists are united by the thesis that all five— 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, James, Fitzgerald 
—represent facets of a peculiarly American prob- 
lem. He finds in them a common structure of 
thought and emotional drive determined by ‘the 
deprivations and confinements of the American 
condition.” The American novelist, at any rate 
before James, began with ‘ideas which, for the 
most part, were grounded in the great American 
democratic abstractions, And he found that these 
abstractions were disembodied, that there was no 
social context in which they might acquire a rich 
human relevance.” Turning his back on manners 
and society he analysed his own emotional and 
spiritual needs through an art which at its best 
created great symbolic or -mythic figures—Natty 
Bumppo, Jay Gatsby, Huckleberry Finn, Ahab, 
Ishmael——rather than intimately personal and 
individuated characters. The essence. ef the nine- 
teenth-century novelist’s plight in America was 
his isolation, and Mr. Bewley sees this as part of 
a cluster of characteristic tensions: the political 
loyalty to the United States against the cultural 
loyalty to Britain, the democratic against the 
aristocratic outlook, the artist’s need for solitude 
against his need for social relatedness. Whether 
all these problems spring as clearly from a single 
cause as Mr. Bewley seems to argue may be 
questioned—a sharper definition of terms and 
more explicit statement might have révealed 
breaks in the argument—but at least their close 
relation to one another is evident. 

Mr. Bewley enters sensitively into the dilemma 
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“Pointed, controversial, outspoken 
and always brilliantly readable.” 


3 The Scotsman 
; 
a CONSTABLE 18s. 6d, 


The Heart of 
India 
CAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


“This is a_ brilliant, penetrating, 
devastatingly candid portrait of the sub- 
continent, its peoples and its politics, in 
town and village, in flood and folly, 
slumdom, sorrow and showing-off. It is 
written in truth and love and under- 
standing, and the wail of outraged wrath 
it will provoke will, I am sure, be tre- 
mendous.”’ John Connell (Evening News) 


“Perhaps the book’s greatest merit is 
its revealing portraits of India’s political 
leaders, including Nehru himself, who 
comes out of it shorn of his halo but as 
a very human figure, hopelessly caught 
on the horns of the Indian dilemma.” 

The Scotsman 
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he detects in each of his novelists. The longest 
study is of Hawthorne, his short stories as well 
as the novels, and it includes a fresh and stimulat- 
ing interpretation of the obscurities of The Blithe- 
dale Romance and a fine analysis of The Scarlet 
Letter. He shows that Hawthorne’s conflict lay 
between his inclination for solitary withdrawal 
(with detached observation as an artist) and his 
deep concern for the ties of affection; and he 
affirms, but scarcely succeeds in demonstrating, 
that this was an aspect of the typically American 
conflict between aristocratic and democratic 
ideals and so to some extent between American 
and British values. He suggests that the very prac- 
tice of art seemed to Hawthorne perhaps a be- 
trayal of the American democratic ideal. He 
appears not to attend much to that element of 
narcissism in Hawthorne which contaminated 
his conception of the artist and which he con- 
stantly tried to counteract by the conscious con- 
viction that a denial of the ties of affection and 
the use of art to distance humanity constitute the 
unpardonable sin. Mr. Bewley well remarks that 
‘the psychological is an avenue which. . . is 
bound to issue on a moral field,’ but unless. the 
ordinary personal aspects of an artist's conflicts 
are identified, the problems in which he projects 
them may assume a factitious elegance and univer- 
sality. It seems possible to hold that Hawthorne’s 
chief problem lay in him as a man, not as an 
American author. 

Whatever qualifications might be needed of his 
genera! theme, Mr. Bewley’s penetration and 
subtlety in identifying the central preoccupations 
of his writers are dependable and rewarding. In 
Fenimore Cooper he has a strong case for relat- 
ing the artistic problems, the failures and achieve- 
ments, to something peculiarly American, and 
besides making a convincing claim for the great- 
ness of the Leatherstocking novels he shows the 
importance of the problems that exercised Cooper 
in the lesser work—and went on exercising later 
writers. Fundamentally, he suggests, the dilemma 
consisted in an animus against the surfaces of 
American life combined with faith in the possibili- 
ties of America and a belief in American virtue. 
With Melville Mr. Bewley enters a sphere of 
theological thought, viewing Moby Dick as Mel- 
ville’s one success in convincing himself of the 
possibility of identifying good and evil in the 
world, a success followed only by a descent in 
later books into a nihilistic despair of ever dis- 
tinguishing the two principles. Here and in the 
essays on Henry James—one of which, on James’s 
later unhappiness at the implications of private 
wealth in the States, is especially interesting—he 
can of course make only marginal annotations 
on vast subjects, though they bear on crucial 
problems in the two authors. 


In the last individual study, that of Fitzgerald’s 
The Great Gatsby, there is a sense again (as in 
the Cooper and Hawthorne studies) of an inclu- 
sive grasp of the author. The essay is admirable 
not only in its analysis of Fitzgerald’s method and 
intention, but in its generous (and convincing) 
identification of a continuity between what was 
fine in the early American conception of the 
pioneer and Gatsby himself as a mythic figure 
seeking within and through the vulgar prosperity 
of his period an ‘American dream’ that stil] had 
spiritual validity. Equally he notes Gatsby's 
‘insecure grasp of social and human values, his 
lack of critical intelligence and self-knowledge, 
his blindness to the pitfalls that surround him in 
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American society, his compulsive optimism,’ with 
Fitzgerald’s implication that these are also ‘de 
ficiencies inherent in contemporary manifesta. 
tions of the American vision itself.’ And he com- 
ments that while they bring Gatsby to his death, 
physical and spiritual, ‘the more important ques- 
tion that faces us through our sense of the 
immediate tragedy is where they have brought 
America.’ But it would be wrong to convey any 
suggestion that Mr. Bewley engages in an Anglo- 
phile disparagement of America—he knows better 
than to suppose that what he values is to be 
found here now. What he sets over against 
American culture is neither English nor Euro- 
pean, though elements of European literary, social 
and religious traditions enter into it. He might 
accept as applying to himself what he writes of 
Henry James, that he searches ‘for a reality that is 
poised in suspension among the multiple pos- 
sibilities that Europe and America offer him, but 
which is really the property of neither.’ 


D. W. HARDING 


Furnished Rooms 


Poems and Ballads. By John Davidson. (Unicorn 
Press, 16s.) 
Eighty-five Poems. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber, 
10s. 6d.) 
Domestic Interior and other poems. By Laurence 
Lerner. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 
A Stranger’s Privilege. By Robert Pack (Asphodel 
Books, 15s.) 
Intentions and Versions. By Julian Cooper, (St 
George’s Gallery, 5s. each.) 
Poems (except in isolation) are the furniture of an 
imaginary room. The walls are what we infer, 
we imagine the room because if we do not we 
cannot value the poems; and we take poems most 
seriously when they seem to be the furniture of 
a valuable world. For Davidson we can provide 
walls. He was a poet of notable gifts, though 
these were inferior to his ambitions; and since he 
is known largely by’two or three anthology pieces 
only, this book is most welcome as an introduc- 
tion to a poet of some merit who, with some of 
his contemporaries, remains in undue obscurity. 
He offers an individual blend of ingredients 
mixed differently by the others; it isn’t surprising 
that he and Yeats disliked each other. The poéfe 
maudit is crossed with a hero; poetry is brought 
out of the world of spirit and is called ‘Matter 
become vocal, a blind force without judgment,’ 
Davidson’s attitudinising brings on a certain 
insensitivity of rhythm; or perhaps it is a reaction 
against the wavering subtleties of some contem- 
poraries. He conimitted suicide in 1909, and I 
hope this book may make some contribution to 
the revision of our stock” judgments on Nineties 
poets. The biographical introduction by R. D. 
MacLeod is informative but tiresomely archaic 
in tone, and it would have been useful to include 
Davidson’s remarkable essay ‘On Poetry’ as 4 
help to room-making. 

Unlike Davidson, avowedly the servant of @ 
blind force, Mr. MacNeice is a free poet, as he 
pointed out in a poem called ‘To the Public’ (nat 
in .this selection). The furniture has been te 
arranged on some elusive principle; the room 
very substantial..We may not accept this poets 
view of himself as a thick-skinned lawless figure; 
but his mind is quick and unpredictable, his 
verses, in the old sense, numerous and delightful. 
More from V‘sitations would have made evea 
more substantial this locus amenus of a book. | 

Of the new poetry in this list Mr. Lerners 8 
much the best. He is a late Movement poet, and 
it is now clear that The Less Deceived was the 
ne plus ultra of that. Mr. Lerner does sometimes 
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strike an empty pose, there are moments of tight- 
lipped self-assertive self-pity which no degree of 
artifice in the verse can make acceptable. This is 
the poetry of the shabby clever I, oppressed by 
an unworthy opponent, life, whose agents are 
the innumerable particulars which assault the 
poet's discontented sense (note the profusion of 
definite articles in the poems). However, Mr. 
Lerner is often much better than this, ‘Domestic 
Interior’ itself is a splendid poem, rich and just 
in diction and plot; the ‘I’ of these closing lines 
is right because it has established a true relation 
with the world of the poem, and these lines are 
without egotism: 

I am the point of consciousness. I make 

The house’s living as I stay awake. 

[ am the author and the intrusive moon. 
Even the pun on ‘make ... . living’ is rich in the 
context. “The Reading Public’ is another poem 
which suggests a valuable world. 

Mr. Pack’s do not, and this is sad in a devoted 
student of Wallace Stevens. A very crass blurb 
says his poetry is ‘guided, as it were, by the light 
of its own verbal flashes.’ But this light is entirely 
absent. Mr. Pack, for all his great themes and air 
of philosopher, is something of a gusher. There 
is a good deal that looks profound but turns out, 
J think, not to be. Occasionally something finely 
accurate occurs, but it gets swamped in the warm 
jargoning waters of Mr. Pack’s usual manner. A 
muzzy poet; walls hard to discern. 

Lastly, Mr. Cooper’s tiny pretty books owe 
much to the designer of their covers, Mr. Ramsay 
Short. Mr. Cooper writes verbless imagist 
epigrams (‘The moon, a bitten fruit on the 
branches/Pecked at by flying stars’ is a Hulme 
poem). But he also has, with perfect orthodoxy. 
a world-curing philosophy called Scientology: 
this turns out not to be a joke, and occurs in 
footnotes throughout the sixteen pages of 
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Intentions. The poems are bright, but often too 
pertly easy to give much fun. The translations of 
the second volume are much more promising, 
though Mr. Cooper hardly qualifies for a high 
place among our contemporary verse-translators 
—the art, though you rarely hear it mentioned, is 

flourishing. 
FRANK KERMODE 


Missing Dates 


Henry Adams: The Middle Years. By Ernest 


Samuels. (Harvard U.P./O.U.P., 60s.) 
THE autobiographical Education of Henry Adams 
is weighty, pessimistic and brilliant. Its inner truth 
is sO obvious that the average English reader un- 


questionably relies upon it for his knowledge of | 


the unusual American who wrote it. He is as 


unlikely to expose the factual barebones of the | 


narrative as test the true heat of the emotions it 
recollects in tranquillity. The prose possesses a 
hypnotic power. So much so, that the reader goes 
over the Niagara of Adams's life-story without 
even becoming aware of an abrupt change in 
level! This can all be blamed onto the skill of its 
concealment, and Adams’s Niagara needs expert 
map-reading before it is pin-pointed in the sen- 
tence in Chapter XXI of the Education: ‘Educa- 
tion had ended in 1871; life was complete in 1890; 
the rest mattered so little!’ But Professor Samuels 
is an expert map-reader, and in his study of The 


Middle Years, a sequel to his earlier volume The | 


Young Henry Adams, he takes us over a great 
part of the missing way. His period covers thirteen 
of the years Adams purposely struck from the 
record, from 1877 to 1890-—Washington years in 
which the grandson and great-grandson of United 
States Presidents, and son of one of its most active 
Ministers, made most of his permanent contribu- 
tion to the writing of American history and fiction. 

These activities are entirely absent from the 


Education, but in The Middle Years Professor | 


Samuels has painstakingly marshalled his material 
from its myriad sources. His analyses of the 
anonymous and pseudonymous novels are 
masterly, as are also his descriptions of the con- 
cept and industrious realisation of the histories. 


Here, too, the presumed bachelor of the Education | 


is revealed as the partner in a marriage, ideally 
successful save for its childlessness. He had, in 
fact, married in 1872, and his wife’s suicide in 
1885, caused by extreme depression following her 
father’s death, provides the tragic key to his mood 
of ‘dust and ashes, so all-prevailing in the 
Education. But in actual life it was only from 
his wife’s death that he wore the mask of failure as 
the face by which he wished to be recognised. The 
recognition accorded to an existence he regarded 
as posthumous. 

And so the Adams we first encounter in The 
Middle Years is an unrecognisably zestful figure, 
about to undertake his first large-scale literary 
work, the genial host of the exclusive salon organ- 
ised by his wife. After her death, work still re- 


mained. But even the completion of his monumen- | 


tal History could not restore more than a fraction 
of the life Adams had had ‘smashed out of 
him’ in 1885. Nevertheless, Professor Samuels’s 
admirable ‘volume concludes on a note of new 
anguish sounded by Adams's unspoken feeling 
for the radiant Elizabeth Cameron, wife of 
a dull senator—a feeling which was just as 
silently reciprocated. In a situation ripe for the 
pen of his friend Henry James, Jr., Adams sought 
am antidote in the proverbial long ocean voyage. 
This was to take him to distant places in the 
company of La Farge, the painter, and The Middle 
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|-Domestic and Foreign 
Policies 


By an eminent Chinese authority, this is 
the first comprehensive study of all major 
aspects of Communist China. 

70s. net 


11-Documentary and 


Chronological Index 


Supplementary to the main work, this 
covers the years 1918 to 1957. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
CAMBODIA 


Martin F. Herz 
, 


An account of a little-known civilisation 
from the days of Angkor to the present. 
“. . . @ fascinating story, which Mr. Herz 
tells succinctly.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 
25s. net 





THE GREAT ARMS 
RACE 


| Hanson W. Baldwin 


“Mr. Baldwin puts his finger on the cardinal 
weakness of a situation in which an un- 
healthy lack of balance between offensive 
and defensive weapons makes retaliation 
the sole means of defence for East and West 








alike.’’—Sunday Times. 
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APPROACHES TO THE 
STUDY OF POLITICS 
Editor: Roland Young 
What is Politics? The twenty-two essays 
in this volume consider the implications 
of the question and examine the various 
approaches by which it can be studied. 
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ALBANIA 
| Editor: Stavro Skendi 


In the East-Central Europe under the Com- 

munists series, this book is the first compre- 

hensive study of Albania under Communist 

rule ever undertaken. 

“A most useful reference work on a country 

for which there is very little literature.” 
—Foreign Affairs 
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Years finishes in 1890 with the new-found resolu- | 


tion of the words ‘Here goes, then, for Polynesia.” | 
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Trade and the Flag 


The Eastland Trade and the Common Weal in 
the Seventeenth Century. By R. W. K. 
Hinton. (C.U.P., 32s. 6d.) 

Dr. HINTON has written a well-documented study 

of the Eastland Company in the seventeenth cen- 

tury, supported with useful statistics drawn from 
manuscript sources. The company exported cloth 
to the Baltic and imported a variety of raw 
materials, of which the most important were corn 
and naval stores. Its history divides into two 
clearly marked phases. In the first half of the 

century, and especially after the crisis of 1620, 

English merchants were gradually being extruded 

by the Dutch from the advantageous position they 

had won whilst the latter were fighting for their 
independence. Dutch freights were cheaper, 
marine insurance and interest rates lower, and, 
above all, the Dutch Government gave full sup- 
port (o its merchants. English traders were less 
fortunate. James and Charles I were normally 
at loggerheads with the taxpayers and So could 
not afford a forward commercial policy, even 
had they thought this part of their function. They 
controlled the activities of trading companies, but 
gave them little effective support. Companies thus 
had to exercise semi-State functions—to arrange 
convoys, to conduct diplomatic negotiations, to 
pay for ambassadors, On occasion Parliament 
tried to help the Eastland Company. In 1621 it 
was proposed that the customs on exported cloth, 
raised to pay for the expensive royal fiasco of 
the Cokayne Project, should be reduced; and 
that a Navigation Act should be passed against 
the Dutch. But until 1640 the Crown, though 
lacking any effective commercial policy, retained 
this sphere of activity under its feeble control. 
The downfall of the monarchy opened a new 
epoch. The Navigation Act of 1651 excluded the 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What it feels like to live under de 
Gaulle’s decrees? (as described by 
Cecily Mackworth) 

What the Arab ‘teenagers of North 
Africa do? (as reported by Christopher 
Wanklyn) 

That ‘red’ in Russian signifies not only 
colour but beauty? (as Manya Harari, 
co-translator of Dr. Zhivago, explains) 

Why TV Drama is insulting to the 
public taste? (as Mordecai Richler 
complains) 

What life is like when your mother 
marries D. H. Lawrence? (recalled 
by her daughter, Barbara Barr) 


If not, it’s worth trying to get the March 
number of the 
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Century 
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Dutch from the carrying trade to England. In 
the war that followed the Act was upheld against 
the mighty Republic which no English King had 
dared to challenge. The warships of the Com- 
monwealth sailed into the Baltic. Henceforth 
(and in this there was no change after the 
Restoration) ‘the State began to look after the 
merchants’ welfare abroad.’ The Council of Trade 
became a permanent institution. So ‘the Naviga- 
tion Acts took over the function of protecting 
trade against the Dutch.’ ‘The decline and dis- 
appearance of the Eastland Company was a 
corollary of the growth of the State,’ which now 
provided, convoys and permanent and effective 
diplomatic representation. Half the raison d’étre 
of the Eastland Company (as of other companies) 
vanished. Its monopoly came under attack, and 
in 1673 Parliament curtailed its privileges by 
establishing free trade in naval stores. 

The conclusion is clear. The replacement of 
royal by parliamentary sovereignty was a turning- 
point in economic history. The Navigation Act 
could be passed, a large fleet could be built for 
the furtherance of England's trade, because those 
who now controlled State power enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the business community. “The flag had 
caught up with the merchants.’ Dr. Hinton dis- 
likes the conclusion to which his evidence leads. 
He argues that before, no less than after, 1640 
‘the government's decisions were based on ancient 
and conventional ideas about the common weal, 

. which easily transcended the interests of 
particular groups.’ If Charles I failed to protect 
trading interests, this was because he did not 
happen to possess a powerful fleet. Any connec- 
tion between economics and politics is purely 
fortuitous. The idea that governments were 
motivated by a disinterested conception of ‘public 
interest’ will convince few students of the epoch 
of Buckingham and Lady Mora. In order to argue 
his case at all Dr. Hinton has to take at their 
face value the pious and self-exculpating plati- 
tudes of royal proclamations. When he finds 
members of the Eastland Company less charitable 
than himself, he blames ‘the naturally self- 
centred view of corporations and businessmen. 
But the reader can safely disregard this naive little 
whimsy of Dr. Hinton’s. His book remains a 
valuable study in economic history. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Odours of Sanctity 


The Captive and the Free. By Joyce Cary. 
(Michael Joseph, 18s.) 

Days and Moments Quickly Flying. By Perry 
Madoc. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 

Before the Great Snow. By Hans Pump. (André 
Deutsch, 15s.) 

The Ruined Boys. By Roy Fuller. (André 
Deutsch, 15s.) 


Tue late Joyce Cary was much concerned with 
the various ways in which man could be ‘pos- 
sessed’; it is an appropriate irony that his last 
novel, The Captive and the Free, courageously 
finished against time and odds, should be about 
the most extreme of all forms of possession— 
possession by God. The evangelist faith-healer, 
Preedy, has a number of miraculous cures to his 
credit. He also has a reputation as a lecher. Before 
the book begins, he has seduced a girl of fourteen 
and then, by refusing to summon a doctor, helped 
to bring about the death of her child. His creden- 
tials are therefore mixed. His many allies, who 
range from retired colonels seeking a sign to 
reporters seeking a stunt, exult in his supposed 
powers and claim that he abandoned the ways 
of the flesh years before, when he was converted, 
as swiftly, inexplicably and finally as Saul or 
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Augustine, by a preacher in Hyde Park. His many 
enemies—rationalists, established Churchmen, 
the brother of the outraged girl—maintain that he 
is a fraudulent menace who still lives in the odour 
of concupiscence. The plot turns on the vigorous 
efforts made by the two parties, both of which 
act from a complicated mixture of motives, re. 
spectively to boost Preedy and to ruin him. 

Meanwhile Preedy, a striking and entirely 
credible compound of intelligence, showmanship 
and brutally authentic faith, goes indifferently on 
his way, curing the sick, embezzling the donations 
to his Mission, savagely believing in God and 
His power as shown through Preedy; bringing 
comfort to the desperate and ravaging the homes 
of the reputable; rutting, chastising, mouthing, 
All this without any overt comment from Cary, 
And here we come to the point. Cary, in his time, 
recorded with love a diversity of human con- 
ditions; but many of these were freak conditions, 
and the proposition he really cherished was that 
all inspired men are crazed and probably crooked, 
that those by Power possessed are of their natures 
semi-lunatic, Thus, though we know Cary was the 
last man to denigrate religion, such is his obses- 
sion with the sheer battiness of the God-driven 
that we end by thinking more of their quirks than 
of their Godliness. Cary himself says nothing, in 
his own voice, to redress the balance, and the im- 
pression given is that all religions of the fighting 
kind take as their prophets gin-stinking ring- 
masters who own brothels on the side. (Even the 
respectable C. of E. curate behaves with seedy 
eccentricity.) Now, much as I detest fighting re- 
ligions myself, I cannot accept the impression 
Cary gives as being in any way fair or valid ex- 
cept on a declared level of farce. Cary was not 
writing at such a level. And therefore the con- 
trolled intensity, the cool and unhurried convic- 
tion with which he spreads his crazy world before 
us, are to me the measure at once of his power 
as a creator here and of his failure—by refer- 
ence to the highest standards—as a novelist. 

Days and Moments Quickly Flying is a very 
funny and very sad first novel. Perry Madoc’s 
hero, by Waugh out of Powell, having suffered 
the usual dismissals and rows about cheques, 
takes on some entertaining jobs and liaisons— 
until he is suddenly precipitated into prison, where 
he finds himself the distant spectator of several 
grinding tragedies which have their roots in his 
early fecklessness. When he comes out, he tries 
and fails to commit suicide and thereafter is re- 
ceived back home, a wise and battered prodigal. 
This ending is conveyed in a curiously offensive 
manner: one can take the usual run of sinners, 
who turn saintly from exhaustion and debility 
and go to live in Anglo-Catholic monasteries; 
but in this case the author approvingly displays 
a wry smugness in his chastened hero which gives 
off a singularly piercing and nasty smell. 

Hans Pump’s Before the Great Snow concerns 
German troops in Russia who are beginning, if 
their fatigue and terror, to forget which side they 
are on and why. A smooth translation by Robert 
Kee cannot hide the fact that this is a turgid and 
repetitious piece in which a sinister and fascinat- 
ing initial situation is badly mangled. The Ruined 
Boys is interesting, not because it is about a really 
ghastly public school, but because of the constant 
echoes in Mr. Fuller’s prose of Scott-Moncrieff 
translating Proust. Indeed, a story about an Eng- 
lish school by Proust might well bear some remote 
resemblance to this one: there is a loving insis 
tence on evocative details of time and place, 02 
the terrible emotions of guilt and pity which some 
small domestic accident can occasion. A warning 
to the frivolous: the title’s promise of an ‘% 


certificate is not redeemed. 
SIMON RAVEN 
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The Rule of Taste 


A Fiistory of Japan to 1334. By George Sansom. 
(Cresset Press, 63s.) 


Tuis is the first of three projected volumes by 
Sir George Sansom, which will follow the history 
of Japan down to Perry's 1854 treaty. No one in 
the English-speaking world is better suited than 
Sir George to undertake such a definitive study, 
and those who have read his Short Cultural His- 
tory of Japan will realise that he is not the sort 
of historian who deals with political events in 
isolation—they are always refated to the society 
and culture in which they took place. Thus, in 
the present volume, we are; never far from the 
Manyoshu, The Tale of Genji, the Pillow Book 
of Sei Shonagon and the scrolls and images of 
the period. This is proper, for, as Sir George says, 
during much of this period Japan was ‘a society 
governed less by a rule of conduct than by a rule 
of taste.’ Along with this flourishing of the arts 
and an almost neurotic cultivation of sensibility 
went a decline in government, and for over three 
hundred years the Emperors, with few exceptions, 
were mere puppets in the hands.of the Fujiwara 
Regents; and though ‘it is important to under- 
stand that the divinity of the sovereign, as it is 
conceived of throughout Japanese history, is not 
something which is claimed, but is a basic assump- 
ion, a historical growth from primitive sources,’ 
his divinity has often been a useful weapon in 
the hands of cynical and self-seeking men, from 
Michinaga in the late tenth century to the 
militarists in the 1930s. Indeed, these words of 
Michinaga’s fit well enough the public attitudes 
of the instigators of the 1936 insurrection and the 
China Incident: ‘Great as are our power and 
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“Secure Saving Through 
Industrial Bank Deposits” 


Tuis is the title of our latest booklet which has 
been favourably commented upon by the 
Financial Press. It seeks to show clearly the 
characteristics of an Industrial Banking House 
as distinct from any other type of financial 
institution. It also explains in some detail our 
methods of operation and the nature of our 
business. 

Quite frankly a primary aim of this booklet 
is to secure fresh deposits—and if you are 
interested in placing from £500 to £15,000 at 
74% interest per annum, your enquiry will be 
doubly welcome. The company is expanding 
rapidly, and has an increasing volume of 
business available. We are, however, perfectly 
happy to send you a copy of this booklet even 
though you may not be in a position to place a 
deposit, because we feel it is important that the 
public should have a clear idea of the function 
and place of Industrial Banking in our 
economy. 

Just ask for “Secure Saving” booklet No. 
CR10,and a copy of our latest balance sheet. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 


1 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 
Member of the Industrial Bankers Association 
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prestige, mevertheless they are those of the 
Sovereign, for we derive them from the majesty 
of the Throne.’ 

The inspiration of China, absorbed and adapted 
rather than simply swallowed whole; the over- 
whelming importance of land and systems of 
land tenure throughout Japanese history; the 
tolerance, lack of passion, lack of dogma, and 
sometimes the sheer untidiness, of Japanese 
religious attitudes; the cult of the family and the 
clan—these are some of the enduring features of 
Japanese history and culture inspected by Sir 
George, and the fact that the end-limit of this 
particular volume is 1334 should lead no one to 
imagine that the ground covered is irrelevant to 
modern Japan. The Japanese are steeped in their 
own history; their most popular Kabuki plays, 
such as Chushingura, and their most popular 
films, draw on remote historical events—remote 
in time but not in sentiment, precepts and moral 
tales from a golden age. The society of aristo- 
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crats, connoisseurs, wise men and heroes which 
was the Japan of Yeats’s imagination did exist. 
It was capable of moments which combine, in 
the true spirit of Zen, extraordinary esthetic per- 
ception with what looks like plain flippancy. This 
is revealed, for example, in the anecdote which 
Sir George tells about the Emperor Shirakawa, 
who had summoned a stricken old campaigner to 
the Palace to tell the story of his campaigns. ‘The 
old soldier began, “Once when Yoshiiye had left 
the Defence Headquarters for the fortress at 
Akita, a light snow was falling and the men...” 
at which point His Majesty broke in and said: 
“Stop there! It is a most elegant and striking pic- 
ture. Nothing more is needed.” He gave the old 
man a handsome present and sent him away.’ 
Such a story may seem a long way from the spirit 
of Bushido or the Rape of Nanking; but it tells 
one something equally important—indeed, more 
important—about the nature of Japan. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


EUROPEAN TRADE DOLDRUMS 


By NICHOLAS 


THE tedious fustian of the inter- 
national civil servant does not 
prevent the stodgy tenth annual 
economic report of the OEEC 
striking home its lesson: that 
unless governments wake up and 
take more decisive expansionary 
action, European’ trade—and 
world trade for that matter—will 
drift into the doldrums. Since 
1950 European industrial output 
has been growing much more 
rapidly than the American—8.1 per cent. a year 
compound against 4.4 per cent. in the US—and 
this report reminds us that the European recession 
has had a much bigger impact upon the primary 
producing countries than the American recession. 
Indeed, the primary producers now depend on 
Europe for 40 per cent. of their export earnings 
and on the United States for only 20 per cent. 
(Their most important customer is the United 
Kingdom, which buys from them about as much 
as the US.) In most European countries, the re- 
port says, governments have moved in an expan- 
sionary direction and although unemployment has 
not yet been affected, production is now on the 
whole edging slowly upwards. It concludes that 
with few exceptions countries have now achieved 
the conditions for healthy expansion; the balance 
of payments is good; reserves are high, and pres- 
sure On prices is much less than it used to be. The 
main problem is to secure (i.e., stimulate and hold) 
an adequate rate of economic growth. And while 
each government must be its own judge of timing 
and methods, the stronger OEEC countries have a 
special responsibility, meaning, of course, Ger- 
many and the UK. But neither seems willing to 
take the necessary risks. The OEEC Council 
admits that policies designed to reconcile econo- 
mic expansion and full employment with price 
stability have only had a ‘limited success,’ but the 
urgency today is for more expansion; we must 
take the risk of cost-inflation. The Economist is 
already referring to 1959 as ‘the year of reluctant 
recovery.’ 

In his foreword to this OEEC report Sir Hugh 
Ellis-Rees, the chairman of the Council, calls for 
closer European co-operation. The European 
boom fed on the growth of inter-European trade 
and the interdependence of the European 
economies is such, he says, that any serious 
divergence of policy between one country and 
another might interrupt the whole process of re- 
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expansion. But why is he so confident of securing 
closer co-operation in the OEEC? With the 
present quarrel between the ‘six’ of the common 
market and the eleven countries outside, I would 
say that there is now as much co-operation inside 
the OEEC as there is in Bournemouth between 
the retiring Mr. Nicolson and the Conservative 
Association. France, heavily involved in her own 
internal readjustments, is intent on pursuing her 
own brand of expansion, which is to push invest- 
ment in Algeria; she could not care less if the ‘six’ 
discriminate against the primary producers of the 
sterling area. Of course, if France chooses to build 
her public works on the crater of a volcano it is 
her own affair, but the start-up of the creaky 
mechanism of the cartelised Common Market is 
not likely to be the occasion for an expansion of 
trade with the outside world. 

The immediate policies which the Council of 
the OEEC recommends for the boosting of inter- 
national trade are exemplary enough. Govern- 
ments, it repeats, should supplement their existing 
expansionary measures by stimulating consump- 
tion. More trade liberalisation would help recovery 
and expansion would go iurther if action were 
concerted internationally, and if the countries with 
the strongest external position would take the lead. 
The pressing difficulties of countries in course of 
development, which rely heavily on agricultural 
exports, require, it adds, special treatment. They 
need financial aid and adequate outlets for their 
exports in the industrial countries which must 
therefore expand their own production and con- 
sumption. All this is obvious stuff but it is a useful 
reminder to the two countries with a strong 
balance of payments—the UK and Germany— 
to set the pace. The UK must make full use of its 
Budget to push its re-expansion farther. For three 
years, as the second diagram of this OEEC report 
shows, the UK has been the laggard in the Euro- 
pean production race. While the index of German 
industrial production since the end of 1955 has 
risen from 134 to 152, the French from 127 to 147, 
and the Italian from 122 to 141, that of British 
industrial production has fallen from 115 to 112 
(1953=100). This was the price paid for our 
unduly long and severe deflation. Germany must 
also change her too cautious policy. In an article 
in the Westminster Bank Review Mr. Christopher 
Saunders, director of the Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, suggests that Germany !S 
now letting Europe down. She was largely respon- 
sible for the long European boom and the subse- 
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quent recession and according to Mr. Saunders 
her internal investment is only just beginning to 
rise while the growth of her domestic consumption 
is actually slowing down. The operations of the 
German financial authorities are on balance, he 
says, deflationary. This is a dangerous position to 
maintain. 

If Europe is to give no impetus this year to the 
re-expansion of world trade we must look to the 
East. India is preparing her next five-year plan 
and the usual debate is going on between the con- 
servatives and the expansionists. If the go-slow 
school wins and India is made to wait upon an early 
surplus in her balance of payments it will be a 
disaster. She needs about $1,000 million a year 
for the next five years to bring her economy up to 
a safe level—-by comparison with her neighbour 
on the north—and this would do something to 
reactivate world trade. Incidentally, to save 
democracy in India would be cheap at that price. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE Financial Times index of industrial 
‘hae is now 4 per cent. below the top and 
the market is moving into a secondary reaction 
in a long-term bull movement. Unless the Chan- 
cellor gives an adequate boost to the economy in 
the Budget the market will go lower. The setback 
in the gilt-edged market has been caused by the 
African bad news, by the sharp rise in the discount 
rate to 3,% per cent. (which has probably caused 
the stale bulls of a lower Bank rate to cut their 
commitments) and by the banks’ selling of invest- 
ments. In the prevailing uncertainties this is a good 
time for the private individual to buy compara- 
tively short-dated government stocks such as 
Savings 24 per cent. 1964-67. In eight years’ time, 
or before, these bonds will be at par and at the cur- 
rent price of 85 this represents a tax-free profit of 
over 174 per cent. | would, however, again men- 
tion the current Savings Certificates at 15s. repay- 
able in seven years’ time at 20s. which give tax- 
free yield of £4 3s. 10d. per cent., which is £7 6s. 
per cent. gross. 

Gold Shares and Chartered 

The rioting in Nyasaland and a brokerage failure 
in Johannesburg have jointly been responsible for 
a setback in gold shares. This seems to be a good 
opportunity to buy the shares, whose dividends are 
bound to rise over the next two years. OFSITs, 
for example, should pay 5s. or 5s. 6d. this year 
against 4s. last, and in 1960 6s. or 6s. 6d. The 
10s. shares have come back from 93s. 9d. to 89s, 
and offer a potential yield of either 5.6 per cent. 
or 6 per cent. The company offers a wide 
investment spread over the best mines of the OFS. 
Of the actual producers the safest of the rich mines 

WESTERN HOLDINGS—has fallen from 141s. 3d. to 
134s. 6d. and at this price the potential yield is 6.65 
per cent. on the estimated 9s. dividend for the 
current year. Copper shares have also been sold 
and CHARTERED, which had been pushed up after 
the report to 85s. 9d. on unit trust buying. has 
fallen to 80s., and at this price gives a yield of 
over 64 per cent. After the tax saving which accrued 
last year when the company qualified as an over- 
seas trading corporation (which amounted to £2.6 
million and offset the fall in profits of £2.9 mil- 
lion) there is the prospect of higher revenues this 
year from copper royalties on the rise in the price 
of the metal from £166 to £240, which should 
raise Chartered’s royalties by 65 per cent. The 
present distribution, including the special interim, 
is taken as 5s. 3d.. and if 5s. 6d. is paid for the 
current year the potential yield of 6.8 per cent. 
would make Chartered outstandingly cheap. 


Hoover and Stores 


The excellent report of HOOVER suggests that the 
specialists in durable goods are faring better than 
the department stores. For 1958 the gross profits 
of Hoover increased by 55 per cent. Turnover in- 
creased by only 28 per cent., which means that 
profit margins widened with the higher output. 
The dividend has been raised from 50 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. and earnings from 127 per cent. to 
162 per cent. At 61s. 3d. to yield 4.9 per cent. the 
‘A’ shares should be held. By contrast LEWIS IN- 
VESTMENT did badly to show an insignificant rise 
in net profits, although it is raising its dividend to 
16 per cent. against 13 3/5 per cent. after the 25 
per cent. scrip issue. HARRODs did worse to show a 
fall in gross profits and little change in the net. 
Some multiple stores are not much better off. 
BRITISH HOME STORES reported a slight fall in 
trading profits, although it raised its dividend 
from 274 per cent. to 414 per cent. This company, 
unlike Harrods, is distributing a one-in-ten scrip 
bonus and maintaining the new dividend rate on 
the larger capital. At 9s. I4d. the Is. shares yield 
4.95 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ONDON BRICK’S chairman, Mr. A. T. War- 

boys, in his annual statement last May, made 
quite an optimistic forecast concerning a better 
demand for the company’s products which the 
figures for the year ended certainly confirm. It 
now seems that, with the end of the credit squeeze, 
there will be increased building activity both by 
private enterprise, aided by better advances from 
the building societies, and by local authorities. At 
the end of 1957 there was a one-for-three scrip 
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R. Lewis (Chairman) at the 


issue. sO that the first interim of 6 per cent. was a 
slight increase on the previous year. Now the 
second interim, just declared, of 11 per cent. 
(which is also the final) makes 17 per cent. for the 
year and gives the £1 ordinary shares at 68s. xd. 
a yield of 5 per cent. which reflects the steady 
profit record of the company. 

English Electric has, in spite of a difficult year, 
produced very good figures to December 27, 1958. 
Group trading profit was higher at £10,155,247, 
and after depreciation and taxation, there remains 
a net profit of £4,092,358 against £3,447.285. and 
the surplus has been increased from £1.902,091 to 
£2,547,144. The company controls Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph, Marconi International Marine, D. 
Napier and Vulcan Foundry, the two last-named 
having contributed increased profits to the group. 
The aircraft side of the business (for which a 
separate subsidiary has been set up) has done well 
and no doubt even larger profits can be expected 
from Vulcan Foundry on its share in the forth- 
coming railway modernisation programme. Last 
month the company made a rights and a deben- 
ture issue, when the I4 per cent. dividend now 
declared was forecast, but the 50 per cent. scrip 
issue NOW announced was not expected. On the 
increased capital the scaled-down rate would be 
9t per cent. (10 per cent. could reasonably be 
expected). so that the £1 ordinary shares at the 
current price of 64s. xd. give a ‘blue chip’ yield 
of 4.29 per cent. 

AEI have just produced most encouraging 
figures for the past year, which clearly indicate 
that the second half-year’s gross trading profits 
are responsible for a marked increase. These have 
jumped from £6.99 million in the first half of 
1958 to £8.87 million, which compares with 
£6.94 million in the last half of 1957. We shall be 


ANOTHER RECORD 


{nnual General 


Meeting of The Decca Record Company Limited: 


Balance from Trading Account for the year to 31st March, 1958, amounted to £2,952,539, an increase over 


the previous year of £563,171. The net profit amounted to £930,984, an increase of 60°... 
Consolidated turnover at £20,950,000 was £3,900,000 greater having increased by twenty 


times since 1946. 


Exports reached the record total of £5,320,000 including £1,350,000 to the U.S.A. and 


Canada. 


Production and sale of records were greater 


CURRENT YEAR 


Despite somewhat lower sales in the record industry the Company had managed to 
keep its sales slightly ahead of those of the previous year. 

The radio and television department had made further progress. 

The last eleven months had been a period of exceptional achievement in the Navi- 
Hiring contracts and sales of receivers now totalled over 


gator business. 
almost doubled over the last four years. 
Radar business continued to progress. 


approved. 
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Stereograms & TV 


than in any 
company maintaining its share in total industry production. 
Decca Radar had a good year and Decca Navigator a record one for new hirings, 


To date over 8.000 Decca marine radars had 
been sold and hired representing nearly 50°% of radar fitted ships 

Results for the current year should again be very satisfactory and the 
Company could look forward to continued progress in the varied fields in 
which they were engaged 

The Report was adonted and the total dividend of 2- io: the year 


previous period, the 
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able to give more details next week on this com- 
pany’s affairs. At the present price of 54s. 9d. 
the £1 ordinary shares are a first-class investment 
to yield 5.57 per cent. on the maintained dividend 
of 15 per cent. 

City and Metropolitan Building Society has had 
a most successful year. The chairman, Mr. F. E. 
Cleary, MBE, reports that assets have increased 
by £259,388 to £1,618,059 and investments from 
shareholders and depositors by £140,808 to 
£527,915. There has been a steady demand for 
mortgages which again have shown an increase 
at £330,818. A large percentage of funds invested 
in trustee stocks mature within six to eight years 


COMPANY MEETING 





while cash amounts to £112,740. Liquid funds 
represent 18 per cent. of the total assets. 
Leicester Building Society has startled other 
members of the Building Societies Association by 
announcing that, as from the beginning of this 
month, the rate charged on owner-occupier mort- 
gages will be reduced by 4 per cent. to 54 per cent. 
This welcome decision is based on the fact that 
there has been a rising inflow of funds which will 
enable the Society to meet the heavy demands for 
new mortgages and the desire of the society to 
give borrowers the benefit of the present lower 
money rates. The Society will continue to pay its 
current rates on paid-up shares and deposits. 


THE PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 


MR. H. B. E. HAKE’S STATEMENT 


THe annual general meeting of The Pataling Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., will be held on March 23 in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by 
the chairman, Mr. H. B. E. Hake, circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

You will know of our grievous loss in the death on 
lith July, 1958, of Sir Eric Miller. Sir Eric was the 
first secretary of the old Pataling Rubber Estates 
Syndicate when that company was formed in 1902. 
Throughout these 56 years he gave the company 
devoted service and guidance. In 1953 he brought 
about the merger with the Anglo-Malay and Bikam 
companies, which increased our issued capital to its 
present figure of nearly £750,000, making us one of 
the leading companies in the industry. We deeply 
regret his going but we remember the example he 
set and his great contribution not only to Pataling 
but to our industry as a whole. 


ACCOUNTS 

The rubber crop harvested on the company’s 
estates for the year, including 164,500 Ib. from Kuala 
Kubu estate acquired on Ist July last, was 12,135,515 
Ib. (10,852,059 Ib.). In addition 4,400 Ib. (308,000 Ib.) 
were bought in latex form. 

The profit before taxation in comparison with the 
previous year declined by some £86,000, but with 
taxation taking some £59,000 less the net profit at 
£317,783 is only £27,000 down. The shareholders’ 
proportion of the year’s profit has been restricted to 
the 10 per cent. interim dividend paid in October 
last but we are, however, recommending payment of a 
25 per cent. dividend from the balance on Profit and 
Loss Account. 

ACQUISITIONS 


Kuala Kubu estate was bought as from Ist July 


last. It comprises 950 acres, some two-thirds of it 
pedigree rubber, and adjoins our Batang Kali estate, 
with which it is jointly managed. 

On 15th January this year we made an offer to the 
directors of The Strathisla (Perak) Rubber Estates 
Limited to purchase, at a price of 6s. per 2s. stock 
unit, the £73,000 of the Company’s issued capital of 
£29,000 not already held by us. Excluding the Com- 
pany’s net liquid assets and trade investments, the 
offer was equivalent to a price of £80 per acre for 
its 2,196 acres of rubber. Including acceptances of 
our offer to date our holding in Strathisla is now 
92.4 per cent. of the issued capital. The property, 
half of which is pedigree rubber, has a fine modern 
factory equipped to manufacture all grades of rubber. 
Situated only a short distance from our Chumor 
estate, both can be worked together economically. 


REPLANTING 

Our rejuvenation programme was further advanced 
by the successful replanting of 1,111 acres. New 
extensions of 69 acres were also planted. Some 250 
acres of new rubber came into production. About 
8,500 acres of old rubber, or 34 per cent. of our 
rubber acreage, remain to be replanted and we pro- 
pose to push forward with this. We also propose 
to develop our jungle reserve at North Labis: a new 
extension there is planned for this year. Some 7,300 
acres, or 29 per cent. of our rubber, are in various 
stages of immaturity and will prove a source of great 
strength in our earning power as they come into 
production. 

ESTATES 

At all our estates the usual good standard of field 
upkeep has been maintained and the extensive imma- 
ture areas continue to develop satisfactorily. There 
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has been a vast improvement in the Emergency 
situatida: the Malayah Government has dealt with 
thie Communist menace with admirable firmness and 
seems determined that there shall be no complacency 
until the job is finished. 

A new agreement on wages, which has been the 
subject of proléfiged negotiations between the 
Employers’ Association and the National Union of 
Plantation Workers, has at last been signed, though 
it will not come into force before Ist June. The new 
structure guarantees a basic wage at varying price 
levels, with an incentive in additional pay for greater 
effort. It is, I think, a satisfactory agreement for all 
concerned. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


For the current year the crop, including Strathisla’s 
from date of aquisition, is estimated at around 14} 
million pounds, and in 1964/5 we may expect it to 
pass the 20 million mark. Subject therefore to a fair 
and appropriate level of wages our cost of production 
should be improving all the time with these expand- 
ing harvests. The growth of this concern, from a 
crop of under 4,000 Ib. in 1904, through two major 
slumps, two world wars, and ten years of banditry 
to its present size and strength, constitutes a record 
of achievement which I am confident will guarantee 
a rewarding future. The continuous support of the 
Board by shareholders over all these years, especially 
their acceptance of the Board’s policy of ploughing 
back profits for purposes of prudent development, is 
a factor which I should also like to record in this 
context. 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 


Although world consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber during 1958 about equalled 1957, 
there was a substantial reduction in U.S.A. absorp- 
tion. The business recession in that country seriously 
curtailed car and truck production, but the contraction 
in new tyre equipment was offset by increased tyre 
replacements. There has been a welcome recovery, 
and the outlook is quite promising. Significant also 
have been the larger imports of natural rubber by the 
rest of the world, particularly Russia and China: the 
plans for economic development in both these coun- 
tries must inevitably mean an expansion in motor 
transport and consequently an increasing demand for 
rubber. 

The growth in latex consumption is indicative of 
the many new products where rubber is playing such 
an important part. It would.be unwise, however, to 
overlook the increase in the use of synthetic not only 
in the U.S.A., but in other countries where plants 
are now coming into production. Admittedly without 
these supplies the world’s requirements of rubber 
could not be met, but in the long term it will 
not be in the best interests of the plantation industry 
if too wide a price differential compared with syn- 
thetic continues for too long a period. On the whole, 
the outlook, as I see it, seems to be as sound as we 
could wish it. 
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ACROSS 28 Sarah and a friend get a snack (6) 19 It enabled St. George to take a 
1 Result of investigation about the 29 Apparently a _ short rejoinder whole town in hand (7) 9 
drink ? (6) i : : 21 ‘Demands the —— of a mind and 
30 10 has to be before clearing this (6) heart’ (Wordsworth) (7) 


4 Fashionable tint of Helen’s hair 
(8) 
9 The gentleman's gentleman leads 


at a ball (6) DOWN 24 Tosca’s tied in the stakes (5) 
10 Sporting character out of bed but 1 Storms about Virginia bring 26 A stony welcome (4) 
doesn’t quite make it (6-2) ruins (7) ; 
12 Carlyle’s Philistines must have 2 Ply lagoon from many sides (9) is 


had bad eyesight too! (8) 
13 Cap suitable to seniors (6) 
15 Seasonally associated with snows 
by Swinburne (4) 
16 ae exclusively for the elderly? 
( 


19 As amenable a chap as you can 


3 Change sides to sunbathe (6) 
5 It’s just in the way our dog runs 
4 


) 
6 - creeds can be blamed for this 


7 Mither as an ancient Roman (5) 
8 Such a nymph was Selima (7) 





Solution on March 20 


22 Location of a sort of poetic rest- 
house (6) 12 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,032 


ACROSS.—1 Gadire. 4 Chattels. 9 Impels. 
10 Ballarat. 12 Everyman. 13 Esther. 15 {|!9 
Said. 16 Spectacies. 19 Tantamount. 20 


Agag. 23 Amalfi. 25 Stricter. 27 Walk- 
over. 28 Salome, 29 Yattered. 30 Cogent. 


find (4, 6) 11 To box at the riding school is pjown, — 1 Gaiters. 2 Depletion. 3 
20 In time a wise man may emerge (4) __ tough (7) ; Relays, 5 Hoax. 6 Talisman. 7 Earth. 8 |” 
23 Seizes more than a gross of 14 Many turn up in the opening of Satires. 11 Harpoon. 14 Aconite. 17 Light- 
serpents (6) the dictionary (7) some, 18 Calf-love. 19 Tramway. 21 
25 Hold out in the jetty (8) 17 Should have no knowledge of Garment. 22 Figaro. 24 Allot. 26 Hebe. 
27 Was Lydia Languish perhaps Leftish activities (5, 4) 27 


short of time? (8) 


a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the 
qponall on hdaach 17. Lddeess cota 


18 Fire-weed perhaps? (8) 

A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
senders of the first two correct solutions 
tions: Crossword No. 1,034, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Miss B. Richardson, 3 Stanley Place, 9 
Chester, and Miss Susie Boxer, 42 Greci- 
wich Park Street, S.E.10. 
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Questionable Answers 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 470: Report by H. G. Button 


The usual prizes were offered for two plausible parliamentary questions along with appro- 
priate answers which would be startlingly incongruous or agreeably amusing if transposed. 


THE essence of this competition, as most com- 
petitors realised, was to devise two Questions that 
could properly have appeared on the Order Paper 
of the House of Commons and two Answers 
which, if correctly given, would have been un- 
remarkable. The transposition was everything. 
Further, as J. E. Cherry pointed out, ‘the situation 
could only arise if both questions were addressed 
to the same department.’ The Postmaster-General, 
for example, might reasonably be expected to 
reply to a Question about telephone calls, but not 
to a Question about call-girls. The Minister of 

Agriculture has some responsibility for the trans- 

port of animals but none for the transport of 

schoolchildren. Hence I could enjoy, but not for- 
mally commend, the entry from Frances Colling- 
wood, which began: 

Question: Is the Rt. Hon. Gentleman aware that 
children in the Runcible area are obliged to walk 
two miles there and back to school? 

Answer: I understand that, pending thorough inquiry, 
requisite cattle-trucks have been put into operation 
to convey the swine swiftly to and from these 
insanitary establishments. 

In the final summing-up I paid particular atten- 
tion to the verisimilitude of the suggested Ques- 
tions and of the Answers that should properly 
have been given to them. On this basis Oblomov 
and R. Kennard Davis receive a guinea and a half 
each; the same amount goes to Geoffrey Cuttle 
and J. E. Cherry for their entries. Commended: 
D. R. Peddy, Mumboand P. Roberts. 


PRIZES 
(OBLOMOV) 


Mr. CRABTREF: To ask the Home Secretary what 
action he proposes to take about the novel Lolita 
by Mr. Nabokov. 


Mr. BuTLerR: Arrangements have now been made for 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office to print 600,000 
copies. These will be available free of charge at any 
police station to members of the public who are 
interested in this topic. A special version in the 
Welsh language has been prepared for distribution 
in Wales. 

Mr. LoosestriFeF: To ask the Home Secretary 
whether he will make a statement about the leaflet 
on personal protection against nuclear clouds, pre- 
pared by his Department. 

Mr. BuTLer: I have now examined this publication 
myself. Apart from the repugnance one naturally 
feels towards the basic theme, I am advised that 
there is a prima facie case for holding that the 
matter contained in it has a tendency to corrupt. 
Appropriate action is being taken by my Right hon. 
and Learned Friend. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE 


QUESTION No. 17: ‘ 

Is the Minister aware of the extensive damage done 
by rabbits, and will he take vigorous measures to have 
them eliminated? 

ANSWER No. 18: 

No, Sir. I believe that they are rendering valuable 
service to farmers, and that their activities should be 
welcomed and encouraged. 

QUESTION No. 18: 

May I direct the attention of the Minister to the 
increase in the number of Inspectors and other de- 
partmental officials, and urge him to check their 
multiplication? 

ANSWER No. 17: 

1 am fully aware of the damage done by these pests, 
which are breeding at an alarming rate, and farmers 
are constantly being urged to exterminate them. 
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Sporadic shooting is ineffectual. and organised drives 
should be arranged at frequent intervals. It must 
bowever be remembered that they add variety to the 
countryman’s diet, and that their fur has a certain 
market value. 


(GEOFFREY CUTTLE) 
QUESTIONS TO THE MINISTER OF HEALTH 
QueESTION ‘A’: 

How successfully has the scheme for poliomyelitis 
vaccination of young people up to the age of 25 pro- 
gressed so far? 

ANSWER ‘B’: 

About a dozen doothe have been attributed to this 
cause, and nearly 2.000 cases of severe illness of 
which some 75 may result in life-long disabilities. 
QUESTION ‘B’: ‘ r 

Is there any evidence of deaths arising from the 
recent smog? 

ANSWER ‘A’: , ; 

The total so far is 2} million, which we are confi- 
dent can be doubled during the next year. The BMA 
hopes that eventually it will cover the entire popula- 
tion of the British Isles. 


(J. FE. CHERRY) 
EXCHANGES WITH THE HOME SECRETARY 


QUESTION ‘A’: 

What special inducements are being considered to 
encourage recruitment to the police forces of the 
Country? 

ANSWER ‘B’: 

None. Recruits to this unfortunate profession have 
fallen away since the publication of the Wolfenden 
Report. Many new recruits have already been for- 
mally warned of the attendant dangers and others are 
receiving suitable Borstal training. 

QUESTION ‘B’: 

What steps are being taken to eliminate the undesir- 
able female element from the streets of London before 
the summer tourist season starts? 


ANSWER ‘A’: 

None. However, a maximum eight-hour shift system 
has been agreed with the appropriate union. Cadets 
will only patrol with experienced personnel and 
official facilities are now available in each Division 
to give advice on court procedure and attendances. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT BBC requires 


tioned overseas. 
sponsible, through the Head of External Services 
News Department, for broadcasting and cabling 


BBC requires Designer, Television Service, to 


two News Correspondents sta- 


The Correspondents will be re- 


BBC requires two Assistant Film Editors in Bristo), | familiar with economic and political conditions in 
(a) One post attached to Natura! History Unit : 
general knowledge of natural history and particu- 
larly some ability to identify species essential. 


Israc] and with Jewish affairs and possess a 
sound knowledge of current affairs with special 
reference to developments in the Middle East. 


work primarily on Light Entertainment produc- 
tions work call for creative ability of a high 
standard. Candidates must have professional 
experience, preferably in the television, theatre 
or film world. Quick and accurate draughting, 
knowledge of scenery construction and drawing 
up of specifications and accurate colour per- 
ception essential, Based Shepherds Bush, but 
working elsewhere as required, Salary £1,105 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional), 
rising by seven annual increments to £1,550 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.1020 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


news despatches and similar material concerning 
the Arab World to London for use in the BBC's 
External Services, particularly in the Arabic 
Service. Pending final decision on permanent 
base, one Correspondent who will have general 
responsibility for the North Africa area will be 
posted initially for three months in Tunis, Other 
Correspondent who will cover other parts of the 
Arab World in Africa and the Persian Gulf will 
be posted initially for three months cither to 
Khartoum or Aden. First-class journalistic quali- 
fications essential, preferably with experience of 
the Arab World and with experience of re- 
porting on foreign affairs. Knowledge of Arabic, 
though not essential, a considerable advantage. 
Candidates should be able to convey political 


Experience of film cutting procedure including 
track laying desirable. (b) One post connected 
chiefly with preparation of regional magazine. 
General knowledge of film cutting procedure at 
all stages essential. Knowledge of picture 
assembly and ability to assist in track laying an 
advantage. Familiarity with West Region desir- 
able, State any preference for either post. 
Salary £705 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- 
ceptional), rising by seven annual increments to 
£1,005 p.a. max, Initial appointments may be on 
grade with starting salary £590 with promotion 
to higher grade when fully qualified after a 
period of training. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference G.1025 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appoint- 


Broadcasting and some administrative experience 
desirable. Salary £1,255 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional), rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,735 p.a, max, Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enc!osing acdressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.1027 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointme its Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days 


ART FILMS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Art Films, Sundays, 
2.30 and 3.45, March 8th: Monasteres de 
Provence: Crin Blanc, March 15th: Colette. 

















BBC requires Assistant in its Arabic Service to | 
compile and edit a monthly programme publica- | 
tion in Arabic, and to assist in the preparation 
of other publicity materia] as required. Quailifi- 
cations : Experience in journalism and/or pub- 
lishing, first-class knowledge of classical Arabic 
good knowledge of English, and ability to write 
well in Arabic for publicity purposes. Knowledge 
and experience of proof-reading, printing and 
Magazine layout would be an advantage. Appoint- 
ment for three years (with possible extension) at 
fixed salary of £960 p.a. (possibly higher if quali- 


and economic infogmation in easily understand- 
able terms and at the same time be able to re- 
port interestingly on non-political matters, State 
any preference for either post. Salary £1,725 
rising by seven annual increments to £2,345 
p.a. max. with appropriate local allowance, Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.1022 ‘Spt.") 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 


within five days. 


planning and supervision of 


ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


Bulgarian Art. Story of the True Cross. March 
22nd: Ad Dei Honorem; Buma (African Sculp- 
ture), Master Pavel of Levoca. (252.) 


BBC requires Hebrew Programme Organiser in —_ " 2 — 
External Services. Duties of the post include 
programmes in 
Hebrew for Israe), the allocation of duties to 
Programme Assistants, the initiating, writing and 
editing of scripts Good knowledge of modern ae 
Hebrew highly desirable. Candidates should be | 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARNE JACOBSEN + Architecture, “Furniture, 
Textiles. R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, W.1. Till 





fications exceptional). Prospects of promotion 
during engagement, Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quot- 
ing reference G.1024 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Woman Assistant in Fieldwork 
Section, Audience Research Department. Duties 
include some office work but consist. mainly of 
taining and supervising part-time interviewers, 
men and women, engaged on the continuous 
countrywide survey of listening and viewing. 
Considerable travelling is involved and much of 
the time will be spent outside London. Candi- 
dates should be capable of giving clear and easily 
understood instructions to people of many 
different kinds. Good knowledge of BBC pro- 
frammes and some practical experience in train- 
ing of a staff or in market research interviewing 
desirable. Salary £590 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptional), rising by seven annual 
increments to £855 p.a. max. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.1023 ‘Spt.”") should reach 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


POPLAR TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Poplar High Street, E.14 
(Telephone EASS 4205/6) 


MARINE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Head of Department: 
D. M. REID, M.1.Mar.E., Extra First Class Engineer 


Candidates prepared for 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT EXAMINATIONS 
EXTRA FIRST, FIRST and SECOND CLASS ENGINEERS 


and for ENDORSEMENTS 


Fees are valid until students obtain their certificates 


Courses may include tuition by correspondence for students at sea. The 


25th March, Mon.-Fri., 10-7; Sat., 10-5, 
Admission Free. 

GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E,2. PAINTINGS BY 
PHILIP SUTTON. March 12th t April 8th. 
(253) 

GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. MR. WOLSEY 
TALKING--~a discussion of good and bad pieces 
of period furniture. Thursdays March 12 and 
| 19th, ac 7pm. Q535) 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
} S.W.1. Prof. Carlos Claveria on ‘La personalidad 
intima de Carlos V,” on the 13th March, at 6 p.m, 
| LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
| Paintings by HENRY INLANDER and DENIS 
MATHEWS, Water-colours by ANDRE BICAT. 
| 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitied (i) ‘The Reception of Spanish 
j Literature in Europe in the Renaissance; (ii) 
} ‘Algunos aspectos de la evolucién de! lenguaic 
} literario espafiol en jos siglos XIX y XX" will 
| be delivered by Professor C. Claveria (Spanish 
Institute, Munich), at 5.30 p.m. on 11 and 12 


A rents Ac asti q - March at University of London, te House, 

grt tebe correspondence papers consist of notes, sketches, and worked examples in WC. The second lecture will’ be*delivered. in 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 all subjects i eda = WITHOUT 
Registrar. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Head of the Department (1523) 








| 

| 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office | 
on (m. & £.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM | 
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R.W.S, GALLERIES, 26 Conduit St.. W.1. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS ETCHERS 
& ENGRAVERS. Annual Exhibition, March 
2-26. 10-5, Sat. 10-1, Admission 1s. 

THE BUILDING CENTRE. Permanent but 
changing exhibition for all interested in buildings 
and their equipment. Admission free, 9.30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. (Saturday, 1 p.m.). Store Street, 
W.C.1. ‘Le Corbusier Exhibition’—-Building 
Centre. February 3rd-March 6th. Special open- 
ings : Thursday, 9.30 a.m, to 7 p.m.; Sundays 
2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Other days, 9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Saturdays, 1 p.m. Last week. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture entitied 
*Chaucer and the Difficult Art of Poetry’ will be 
delivered by Professor T. Donaldson (Yale), at 
3.30 p.m. on 12 March at University of Lon- 
don, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE. 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Aca- 
demic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY .OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitled ‘The Growth of College 
Libraries before 1500" will be delivered by Mr. 
Neil R. Ker (Oxford), at 5.30 p.m. on 12 and 13 
March, at King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East End 
Academy, 1959. Opens 7th March. Weekdays 
11-4, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays, Admission 
free. Adioins Aldgate East Station 


THEATRE 


TOWER. 7.30. Mar. 5, 6, 7: "The Plough and 
The Stars.’ Mar. 13, 14 (Mems. 15), 19, 20, 21: 
‘The Good Woman of Setzuan."—CAN Sill 
(6-8.30), CAN 3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 


PERSONAL 


ARTISTS’ equipment and materials of first-class 
quality, also beginners’ o!! painting outfits. Free 
price list and catalogues.-Payton's Artists Sup- 
plies, 110 Islington High Street, London, N.1. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington 

CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns. 

CURRY A LITTLE FAVOUR-—treat yoursell 
to some Rayaoer’s Mango Chutney and flavour a 
little curry from all good grocers 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue to a 74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra 4°, on each £500 unit 
Details from ‘nvestment Dept. SR., 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


DO RISING prices cause misgiving” 
Then smoke ‘Tom Long’ and life's worth living 
EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS, 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue P. J 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, Collections, —im- 
portant single items, critical and historical works 
purchased. -FRANCIS MARSDEN, Bookseller. 
59 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 
EZRA POUND'S NEW CANTO is in the Feb 
ruary ‘EUROPEAN,’ 2s., from bookstalls or 
direct from 50 Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 
FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods. Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St, S.W.3 
KNI 9906 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 3d. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1, (Tel.: 
LAN 3677.) 
HOMOSEXUALS are still frequently prose- 
cuted for purely private behaviour, This is likely 
to continue until the law is changed.—Write to 
The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 32 
Stiaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
HYPNOSIS and psychology for freedom from 
nervous conditions, habits, fears, complexes, 
compulsions, self-consciousness, blushing, in- 
gomnia, tension, stammer, anxicty.—-R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham, 4245, 19 Wigmore St., 
W.1. 


RACE ANALYSIS. Detailed Guide to Big Race 
Winners, Next five issues 5s. Lincoln issue (found 
two of last four winners), 1s 3d.—Box 4566. 





Nirway O\L-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 


Send for copy of this 
colour folder now, 


NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A194), DROITWICH 














HEAVY LECTURES. Many respected lecturers 
talk to audiences who are half the time day- 
dreaming about something else. Do your own 
audiences sit quietly with glazed eyes? I can 
show you how to make listening to you a 
pleasure. Write for details.J. C. Radcliff, 50 
Avenue Road, Herne Bay 

INTERPRET for forcign holidays. 2 LP records 
and 2 books. Only £3 10s. post free, French, 
Spanish, Italian and German, Free trial. No de 
posit..-Barmerlea Book Sales Ltd. (Dept. Visa- 
phone SP), 10 Bayley Street, W.C.1. MUS 7223 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W 1. D.X 

N.S.C.R.—THE CANCER RELIEF FUND 
regularly assists thousands of the most necessi- 
tous cancer patients in the British Isles 
BENEFITS paid last year exceeded £80,000 
Donors of £10 may be granted LIFE MEMBER- 
SHIP, but smaller amounts are gratefully 
acknowledged National Society for Cancer 
Relict (Appeal G.7) President: Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O., 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 

ON THE TIP OF YOUR TONGUE Buraess 
Anchovy Paste is delicious on buttered toast 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.s AMBassador 4041. 
SHOOTING FOR THE MOON? Why bother 
when there are such earthly joys as El Cid Sherry 
That's the superb light Amontillado that pleases 
every palate—that makes one well contented 

with staying at home 

STOP SMOKING at once or 
Free Booklet from NATURAL HEALTH CO 
Dept, S7, 23 White Hart Lane, S.W.13 

THE PETER CASSON CLINIC for psycho- 
therapy..-17 Dorset Sq.. London, N.W.1 
AMB 4839. 

*WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot. § for 10s 
11 for 20s.--HARRODS Hort. Dept 
WOODWORM eradicated permane ntly by ONE 
application of “‘WYKAMOL Obtainable 
through Boots or from Richardson & Starling 
Limited (Dept. S.P.2), Timber Decay Advice 
Bureau, 6 Southamp'on Place, London, W.C.1 
(HOL 3555-6), Write for advice on any prob- 
lem of Woodworm or Dry Rot 


money back ! 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL 
University, Law 


TUITION for Examinations 
Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tatial, Genera! Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam,) courses in business subjects.-Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
Politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street E.C.4 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxtord, Cambridge Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and Final Exams. for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., Bar ( and ID, and 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar 
UNIVERSITY 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

76 BUS.LINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ 
B.A, B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology. LL.B 
B.D., Degrees, and Diplomas, Also for Law and 
Professiona) Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92. Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. (Est, 1894.) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
in Shorthand, Typewriting. Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-weck courses.--Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'’S, Addison § Road. 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 


Intensive course 


LITERARY 


DO YOU WISH YOU COULD WRITE FOR 
MONEY? Why not give yourself the chance? 
The LSJ, founded under the wgis of the Press, 
can show the way. Personal coaching by post 
Prospectus Dept... LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street. Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 

‘ARTIST, CRITIC & TEACHER,’ 2s. 6d 
Kenneth Tynan, John Berger, Lindsay Anderson. 
Christopher Logue, Brian Groombridge. Also 
still available a few copies of ‘ART, SCIENCE 
& EDUCATION,’ 5s, Both illustrated, both pro- 
duced by John Morley. Send to: H. Lobstein, 
Hon. Sec., JOINT COUNCIL FOR EDUCA- 
TION THROUGH ART, Jordans, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. Coming soon: 8-day conference on 
The Visual Persuaders, film and TV, in conjunc- 
tion with the British Film Institute, at the 
National Film Theatre 





Registered as a Newspaper. 
EUSton 3221 


Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N. Y., ‘Post ‘Office. 
Printed in Great Britain by Gate 
World: 50s. per annum (52 weeks). Canada 45+ 


‘OLDEN LTD., 28 Craven Street, 





THE SPECTATOR, 


KNOW-HOW MEANS Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—-No Fees tuition. GIFT YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION to Britain's foremost magazine 
for Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test 
R.2, ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success,” from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


MICHELIN GUIDE, FRANCE, 1959, ready late 

March, 23s. 6d. p.f., 

for delivery on 

list on request 
rst, 


Italie 19s., p.f. Order now 
publication. Complete Michelin 
Hachette, 127 Kexgent Street, 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Strect, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS 
to Dept, C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,” 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Raymond Postgate 
from recommendations by Good Food Club 
members, published by Cassell. Previous issues 
are out of date and may lead to disappointment 
Invest in the new edition. 7/6, from all book- 
sellers 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live, Hundred of R.1. students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation) The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London. W.8 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
E. NORWOOD, 2 Ollerton Road, Tuxford. 
Nous, will do typing (any length), script or tape 
Basic rate, 50 words for Id. Reduced charges 
for large orders. Quick return, accurate 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. gE. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words. 6d 
carbon Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd.. Wallington 
Surrey 
TYPING MSS,, 2s. 1,000 words,--Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. A NOTABLE 
OFFER. Special and Exclusive. The Largest Con- 
signment for nearly 21 years of a Specta! Brand 
of the Finest White Peaches with a Rare and 
Exquisite Bouquet, even more perfect than that 
of the Best Fresh English Peaches. Large Un- 
blemished Halves in Delicious Syrup. We claim 
that these are among the best Tinned Peaches 
ever offered for sale. The pack is limited and the 
entire quantity shipped to the U.K. has been 
secured by us. Tins, 15 oz. net, & for 26s 
Post Paid in specially made containers, Original 
strong case containing 48 tins, 150s. Carriage 
Paid. This World-Famous Speciality, exclusively 
obtainable here trom us, is but one of many in 
our Spring List No. 35.—SHILLING COFFEF 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 
CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s 
post Is, 6d. Satisfaction or money back H 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commenest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


DELIGHTFUL 
CANNED FRUITS 


For yourself, or as Easter Gift Parcels to 
your friends 





EXOTIC 

CARTON: 
15 oz. tins PAW PAWS, GOLDEN- 
BERRIES, GUAVAS, 2 tins 
FLORIDA GRAPEF RV IT, FRUIT 
SALAD, 2 tins MELON CUBES 
(20 02.), CREAM ( 072.) 

MIXED 

CARTON : 
u oz tins STRAWBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES, PAW fs bed > 
PINE SLICES, GRAPES, PRU 
2 tins GRAPEFRUIT, MEL ° N 
CUBES (0 072.). 

Both Parcels 30s. each delivered, cash with order 
Delivery in U.K. only 

PEERAGE FOOD PRODUCTS LTD., 
(Dept. S), 07 WESTON ST., LONDON, S.E.19 


HARRIS TWEED 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
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CELLULAR BLANKETS. 100% Pure Wool 
Mothprooted in popular shades All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free Samples. — Kerr & 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 
ORKNEY TWEED. Hand woven. Limited quan- 
tity, 10s. per yard. Patterns 3d. (stamp). — 
Norsaga Tweed Mills, Hill Street, Kirkwall, 
Orkney. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Tab'e Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths. Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens. Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Ilustrated Cata!ogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE iRISH LINENS 

New address : 
¥ Donegal! Square South. Beltast, 
Northern Ireland 

SCENTED VIOLETS and other Spring Flowers, 
10s. or £1 boxes posted.—Poltesco Flowers. Ruaa 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
come to us by personal recommendation, The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. Hyde Park 2545/6. 
SGLE 2-rm. Flat over!. gdn., new dec., elec. kit., 
c.h.w., lin., Quiet prof. fam. (4), 15 min. Vic. bus 
3 at door; 3 gns.--GIP 3618. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road. Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Persona! attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC $231 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
putting green. garages. Superlative food. Easter 
9 gns. Summer 9-12 gns. 

LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country, 5s. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay 

NR. EDINBURGH, Gullane. GREYWALLS. A 
charming Lutyens house within easy reach of city, 
facing Muirfield Links Lovely garden. Tennis 
courts. Interesting catering Licensed Fel.: 
Gullane 2144. Ashley Courtenay recommended 


HOLIDAYS AND 


BIRCHINGTON, Seaside Furnished House 
Sleeps 7. April, May. June and Sentember only 
10 ens. weekly.Box 1556 

FARM HOLIDAYS. —1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain's best farm and country guest 
houses. county by county, Hlustrated. Price 3s. 6d 
(postage 6d.) Farm Guide (5s). 18 High St, 
Paisley 


TOURS 


SEE SPAIN 
“wY LUXURY COACH 
Slay Star Coach Tour visiting Barcelona, 
Madrid, Cordoba, Seville, Granada, Almunecar. 
Departures fortnightly from 10th May 
to 25th October. 47 gns. 
Apply tor full details to Dept. S 
SEE SPAIN LTD., 
Oxtord Street, London. 
MUSeum 9351/5 


STAR COACH TOURS WITH APAL 
ITALY: 15 days, visiting Florence, Rome 
Rimini, Venice. Special departure 22nd 
March and every Sunday from 19h April 
to 4th October 42 gns. 
SPAIN: 15 days, visiting Barcelona, Madrid, 
Cordoba, Seville, Granada, Almunecar 
Departures fortnightly from 10th May to 
25th October 47 ans. 
AUSTRIA : 12 days with 7 nights in Seefeld 
7 gus. 
YUGOSLAVIA: 15 days air and coach tour 
with 7 nights Dubrovnik 56 gus. 

Apply for illustrated brochure to Dept. S 

APAL TRAVEL LTD., 
78 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 9351/5 


20-PAGE GUIDE on cruises and passages by 
tramps and cargo lines free from A, Bowerman 
Lid., 28 El Place, London. E.C.1. Tel: 
HOLborn 1887. 


78 New Ww.c.l 


gives enormous satisfaction shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet, Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 
the free trial le8son to The School of 
Speedhand (S.14), Hills Road, Cambridge 
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